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ROD. LINDT FILS 


sianam o | A WORD OF ADVICE 
to MORRIS owners 


indt Because your Morris runs so long with so 


THE little upkeep, don’t, in these difficult times, 
make the mistake of neglecting it. Take your 
CHOCOLATE car to one of the 2,000 authorised Morris 
dealers for prompt, expert attention. That’s 

OF THE the way to keep your running costs down. 


CONNOISSEUR 


Make sure of 


“QUALITY FIRST” SERVICE 





MORRIS MOTORS LIMITED, COWLEY, OXFORD 
Export Business Nuffield Exports Lid., Oxford, & 41 Piceadilly, London, W.i. 
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i The highest standard of home hygiene is assured 
; am by the use of * Mansion,’ the fine Wax Polish which 
the di fferent delicious Tins 10d., 1/6 gives such a quick brilliance and thoroughly cleans 


dad Bin the surfaces of floors, furniture and linoleum. 


Salad CREAM cor seri woods use ‘DARK MANSION: 


CHISWICK PRODUCTS LTD LONDON WA 
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Million 
passengers 
in one 


with this oil will never rust 


although it lay in a damp place. 





bite g 


From a 17th century collection of “ valuable secrets” for makers in steel 


FIRTH-VICKERS STAINLESS STEELS LTD. SHEFFIELD 











“Hope not! Brief-case, keys, hand- 
kerchief—all present, I think.” 

Car all right? 

“Yes, petrol, oil, tyres, radiator— 
everything checked.” 

But there’s something else. some- 
thing vital. Brakes need little atten- 
tion, so they're apt to get none—for 
much too long. Modern linings wear 
down so very gradually, you may 
be deceived — you yourself don't 
notice you're pushing the pedal 
harder. Yet, at any moment, lives 


may depend on full stopping-power. 

To be ready for that moment, 
have your brakes checked regularly. 
Adjustment, if needed, is simple. 
When at last they need relining, 
follow your repairer’s advice to fit 
Ferodo linings—standard on most 
British vehicles, supplied in correct 
grades for every make in the world. 

Here’s a reminder of two jobs 
together: Test your brakes when 
you change your oil — every 
2,000-3,000 mites. 


Published by the makers of 


FER OD 0 Panter nines 


as a contribution to safe and pleasant driving 


PRRODO LTD. CHAPEL-EN-LE-FRITH 


4 Member of the Turner & Nowail Organisation 














Year 


Within the past twelve months 
we have carried more passengers 
in Europe than any other airline 

—a grand total of one million. 
We hope that even more people 
— including you — will fly with 


us during the next 12 months. 


fly BEA 


BRITISH 


EUROPEAN AIRWAYS 
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Has nobody told you, Mr. Grigson? 


Most drivers take the underneath of a car for granted, but industry cannot leave protection from 
rust to chance. Among the most effective methods of rust removal and rust prevention are those calling 
for phosphoric acid. Albright and Wilson's phosphate products in many different ways, often 


anonymously, are giving manufacturers what they want —to provide the better goods which the public needs. 


@) Chemicals for Industry QBN A MTA CRONIES 


49 PARK LANE, LONDON W.1. WORKS: OLDBURY AND WIDNES. 
rewite 
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every 
factory 


From legitimate uses like cleaning 
metal filings out of machines or 
. dusting the 
bowler. 


components to . . 
Managing Director's 


And there’s a *Harris brush to | 


suit every use, a Harris brush 
that will do the best job by far 
because (1) the bristles won't 
come out except under extreme 
provocation (2) the brushes last 
longer and (3) they can be 
replaced by precisely the same 
That consistency in 


has 
many 
uses 
for 


quality. 
Harris standards saves the devil 
of a lot of selecting and testing. 

And there’s the saving in cost. 


Yes, quite considerable. Ask 


your local Harris stockist for | 


details and samples—or write 
direct to us L. G. Harris & Co. 
Ltd.. Stoke Prior, Worcs. 


paint 
brushes / 


BOTH HANDS 
TO THE JOB.... 


A “Fonadek"’ in Office, factory 
or home leaves BOTH hands 
free to write, type and refer. 
“* Fonadek *’ saves time and 
repetition, permitting 
numerous people to speak and 
hear during one call. 

Further details and literature 


on request. 


ONE HAND TIED 
TO THE ‘PHONE... 


SPEAK AND HEAR THROUGH THE 


REG TRADE MARK 


a | 
and there’s a Harris if brush for every one | Dep. P.1 


*There are 5 grades of brushes in the Harris range 
cacror 
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3 MEN 
AND A HANDCART 
Load, transport over 300 yds., 
and unload 5 cwt. 
in 25 minutes : 
Time per ton = 100 mins. 
3 men e say 2/4 per hr. 
for 100 mins. 





ONE MAN & A “CONVEYANCER” — 
LIFTS AND TRANSPORTS 


Over 300 yds. 1 ton in 3 minutes 
1 man @ say 2/9 per hour 
for 3 minutes . 
running cost of 


freed for 


production ! 


More men 





FONADEK (BRANSON) LTD: - VIVIAN RD. - HARBORNE - BIRMINGHAM 17 


Telephone: HARborne 0960 


| 


| 
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SCOTCH LIQUEUR iff 
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Best Highland Fradition 

















ADAPTOPLAST 


y ADHESIVE WOUND DRESSINGS 
SUITABLE FOR ALL MINOR BURNS AND WOUNDS 


EUFLAVINE GAUZE DRESSING 90 & 60 PER TIN rroncommsts 








a PRODUCT CixsonGorrandclalid. 








Of ali the pleasures that one can find, the 
comfortable habit of the pipe is the most 
constant and enduring. 

Without a vicious trait, it helps to make the 
rough smooth, to soften judgement, and 
lends a rosy tint to life’s spectacles. 

And of all the Tobaccos that may be smoked 
there is one that excels in all good things:— 


Three strengths: Chairman, medium; 

’s, mild; Recorder, full. If any 
difheulty in obtaining, write to Chairman 
Sales , 24 Holborn, London, E.C.1 


_@9 ' 
To. |) ee eee 


invest safely in 


BRICKS and MORTAR 


and get lo society pays 
2 fo 


the tax 
No expenses on investment or withdrawal 
@ Write for full particulars : 


GRAYS BUILDING SOCIETY 
std. |880) 
22, NEW ROAD, GRAYS, ESSEX 


Branch Offices : 31, LINTON ROAD, BARKING, ESSEX, and 
4, WHEELER GATE, NOTTINGHAM (Mr. C. O. DAY) 


Assets: £2,000,000. Reserves: £66,000. 








. £7 10.0 


Sole distributors for the U.K. 


For QveR- 


take the waters 


Punch, 


aciwitY 


..at home! 


August 15 1951 


Vichy-Celestins Spa Water is the pleasant table drink 
which is universally admitted to possess those high 
therapeutic qualities which are particularly valuable 
for sufferers from rheumatism and similar ailments 
due to over-acidity. Consult your doctor. 


) Seen: CELESTING 


WORLD-FAMOUS FRENCH SPA WATER 
Bottled as it flows from the Spring 


See that the label bears the name of the Sole Agents: 


50 MANCHESTER STREET, LONDON, W.,1 





INGRAM & ROYLE LTD., 





Avia brings the dis- 
tinction and dependability | 
of a 15-jewel, Swiss lever | 
movement watch | 
within the reach | 

of all. Available 

in stainless steel and gold cases, 


each carries a 12-month guarantee 
and is beautifully packed in a 
presentation case. 


From leading jewellers everywhere. 
?, " - . 
Prices from £7. 


the guaranteed 
Swiss watch 


LOUIS NEWMARK LTD. CROYDON 





FACTORY-MADE UNITS for ihmediate 
erection. For Buildings of unlimited, length in 
single span widths from 10ft. to 30ft| Double 
or triple spans up to 90fi. 

Supplied FREE of LICENCE, these Buildings 
are made from an exceptionally high grade 
timber. The one illustrated is a typical example, 
and, according to size, the cost can be as low 
as 7. - a foot of floor area 


SPECIAL DESIGNS can also be undertaken. 
The illustrated catalogue (free on request) will 
Suggest many possibilities. Experts are at your 
Service to discuss details 


Blacknells 


Factory-Mode Buildings For Instant Erection 
H. & H. BLACKNELL LTD. 
Dept. 8.5, FARNBOROUGH, HANTS 
Tele : Farnborough, Hants 106 & 107 





























ITS BETTER TO | 
HAVE THE BEST 








ALSO LEMON SQUASH 
bE SQUASH-GRAPE FRUIT SQUASH_——————— 





LEMON BARLEY 
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Now! A Shaving Cream thate 
‘MENTHOLATED hike father - like son 








shirts 











Obtainable from most of the leading outfitters and stores 


Ww. MM. Miller & Co. Litd., Estab . 77 


Pa Oe a 
moa OLD OI Eh tt 





Colgate Lather Shaving Crean 
2.in- ‘ Tonic Action Gives You 
A SMOOTHER CHIN 
ACOOLER SKIN 


Agreed —there’s not much pleasure to 

be found in shaving. But now, there’s : 

no need for pain, either. Think of it! | 

No more jagged “pulling” while you = 

shave. And none of that burning dry- e ball to hit 

ness or stinging razor rash afterwards. : ee 

Why? Because Colgate Lather Shaving = | and he is equally right in his 
Cream, with its unique 2-in-1 tonic = choice of a superlative raincoat at 
action, cam come to terms with the a sensible price — you'll find 
tenderest skin. First, its richer, Robert Hirst rainwear at most 
creamier lather gets right in and softens . good outfitters through- 
the toughest whiskers .. . makes way = out the country. 

for a quicker, cleaner shave. Then, ¢ 

even before you’ve finished, you can feel = and the best 

the mentholated coolness of its new tonic | 

ingredient hard at work . . . toning , 

up your skin and refreshing your face 
with a cool comfort that'll last all day. 


—What Price c 

OLGATE 
— d ‘MENTHOLATED 
ratuacacararcariss Lather Shaving Cream 


and use it daily until the tube is 
gone. Then see if its thick creamy 
| 











lathers and mentholated coolness 
haven't given you the cleanest, 
most comfortable shaves ever ey 
(Also in larger 2/- size) aa = Write for address of your nearest stockist 
aE || Made by Ronort Hirst & Company Ltd, Hammersin House, Hammerton Street, Bradtord 

















Send For Samples 


Yes! You can afford Mayfair Carpeting 


deferred terms. © ‘*) ” Needleloom 
Ca ing is ideal for CLOSE-CARP- 
ETING-—inexpensively—Living Rooms, 
Bedrooms, Halls, Corridors, etc., or for 
surrounds or centres. It wears well and 
looks very attractive. Because of its 


PERSIAN DESICN CARPETS 


We have been fortunate in securing a 
small quantity of very fine rug-carpets. 
size Oft. x 4ft. These rugs are caae-on 
the Continent by Flemish craftsmen and 
are in assorted Persian Designs. Basic 
background colours are fawn and rust and 
the weight of the carpet is about 7 Ibs. 
Since it is not possible adequately to 
describe the full attractiveness of these 
carpets, we — | be happy to post one to 
you on approval. 

The cost is carriage free £5.15.6 


>. available 


special sprayed rubber backing you need 
no underfelt. Easily cut for fitting, lies 
flat, no binding. In Seven colours 
and three widths. Grey, Heather, Fawn, 
Brown, Red, Blue and Green, 


ie 12/- 2. 17/- 4. 3a/- fe 


Carriage free. Send 1\- for samples 
(returnable) af the Seven colours 


BARCAIN T-SHIRTS 


Gay striped summer- 
weight cotton short 
sleeved with ribbed crew 

fash and wear 


ite, 

. White Navy, 
or WhiteLight Blue. 
Chest measurement sizes 20 to 26—3/74.. 
post 4d. 3 for 10,6, free. Sizes 28 
to 36—4,-, post 4d for 11/9, post free 


H.P.a 
MAYFAIR MAIL ORDERS LTD. (Dept 6 D), 16, Blackfriars Lane, London, E.C.4 





Telephone: Stoke-on-Trent 84261/62 





Telegrams: Steventon Burslem and at Middlewich 


London's Permanent 
Sales Centre for 


' ’ BEAUTYREST 
The salesman Wad Ught BILLOWBED 
DUNLOPILLO 

RELYON 


cti the Gudio Cueh (fot we stints 


STAPLES 
VI-SPRING 


Another JOHN PERRING Enterprise 


13 Brompton Rd, KNIGHTSBRIDGE S.W.3. Phone: KNI 1777 


Main Furniture Showrooms KINGSTON-on-Thames (opp. Bus Station) 
and Branches in the following towns JACKAMANS Led 


WORTHING GUILDFORD STAINES EAST SHEEN SOUTHEND 
OXFORD TOOTING SLOUGH WOKING HOUNSLOW 
CHICHESTER TWICKENHAM READING RICHMOND GRAYS 


When Summer Comes 


The warm tracery of 
Summer sunlight steals further 
into the room bringing to life 
all the delicate colours and 
hidden charm of your Royal 
Venton Fireplace—in Summer 
and Winter the pride of your 


home 














FIREPLACES 
JOHN STEVENTON & SONS LTD - BURSLEM ° STOKE-ON-TRENT * STAFFS 


Cheshire * Telephone 152 
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Every housewife has this problem 





How can I get 
them to eat ? 


HEN there is illness in the house one immediately 
remembers Brand’s Essence. Doctors have prescribed 
Brand's in convalescence for many years. 


But many housewives find that Brand’s Essence is the answer when 


members of their families are not really ill, but so overtired ahd over- 


strained that they simply cannot eat. Today's difficult problem of 


finding something that will not 
tax the digestion but put new 
heart into a tired person is really 
solved by Brand’s. 

Brand’s contains the concen- 
trated goodness of fine beef or 
chicken. It imposes no strain on 
tired or weak stomachs. And be- 
cause it is all goodness — fat-free 
soluble protein — it is quickly ab- 
sorbed, immediately gets to work 
restoring tone, increasing energy 
production and the sense of well- 
being, and improving appetite. See 
that you have Brand’s Essence in 
your store cupboard, 








FOR INVALIDS 
Brand's Essence revives strength, 
renews appetite. Doctors prescribe 
Brand’s Essence in convalescence 
even in cases of acute digestive dis- 
orders. 


FOR THE OVERTIRED 
When a person is too tired to eat, 
Brand's, taken during half-an-hour's 
rest before a meal, will create an 
appetite. It breaks the vicious circle 
of overtiredness, loss of appetite, 
more fatigue. 


FOR DIFFICULT CHILDREN 
Children with capricious appetites 
or delicate digestions have days of 
refusing to eat. At times like this,a 
few spoonfuls of Brand's will stimu- 
late their appetite and quickly 
restore them to a normal diet. 


FOR HOUSEWIVES 
Taken as elevenses or before a light 
mid-day meai, Brand's is a wonder- 
ful reviver. It will really help on the 
day's work when it is too much 
effort to cook a proper meal, 


Brand’s Essence of Beef 3/3 
Brand’s Essence of Chicken 4/3 


TIREDNESS OF OLD AGE 
As the body growsolder,the digestion 
slows down. Brand's helps to restore 
the deficiency between digestive 
ability and bodily needs, and acts as 
a gentle digestive stimulant. 


IN FAT-FREE DIETS 
Brand's is an easily digested, soluble 
protein, completely fat-free. It can 
be taken with great benefit in diets 
where fats are not allowed. 


Brand’s— concentrated goodness of 
beef and chicken —is quickly ab- 
sorbed without taxing the digestion. 
Specially good if nerves ruin the 
appetite before trials. 
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Bacon-and- 
Egg Pie 


Dufrais Special Vinegars give you all 
the fresh, natural flavour of the herbs 
and spices from which they are pro- 
duced. 


They provide a happy means of 
imparting piquant, appetising flavours 


Use this sparkling 
or to dishes of every kind. 
oven-glassware for! delicious 


cold meals, too! UFRAIS 


recite [pectil VINEGARS 
we COW rE 
: acs a i DUFRAIS & CO. LTD., 87 SOUTH LAMBETH ROAD, LONDON, S.W.8 
summer meal 
BAC 5 PIE 
conte ait Bes PIE (see recipe bei, 
Served in Pyrex brand laatas 
No. 207, 2/6 
_LTTUCE-AND-TOMATO SALAD 
in Pyrex brand bow! No. 1480, 4/9 
FR 
UIT, OVEN-STEWED 9nd served in 


Pyr 
‘ex brand round casserole No. $ 267, 6 





SAVES LABOUR— 
SAVES WASHING UP 
—_ - === 


—[— 


Any meal 
a square meal.. 


MAAA 


¢ NAAR R Maas, 


—— 
ENV Wal 


> 
x fa AA 
: PMMA aaangy MAAAA 4 
NNN 
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Yes, for cool, tempting meals on warm 
days, Pyrex brand oven-table glassware 
is ideal. 

You cook and serve in the same lovely 
 dish—and how gay these glistening, | 
kK crystal-clear casseroles and plates look | 

on the table! Look at the meal 
pictured here— it’s easy with Pyrex, | 
No dishing-up at the last minute— | 
no washing-up of saucepans — far 
more delicious food. Everything | 
tastes better cooked in Pyrex brand | 
ovenware, for the glass holds the 
heat and distributes it evenly to 
the food inside. Fruit is extra de- 





BACON-AND-EGG PIE 


Ingredients: Short pastry made with 
6 ounces flour; 2 eggs ; 2-3 ounces 
bacon, chopped; 2 ounces fresh bread- 
crumbs; 1 tablespoon milk. Add salt 


and pepper to taste. 

Method: Line Pyrex pie-plate with 
two-thirds of the pastry. Beat the eggs 
and mix in the bacon, breadcrumbs, 
milk and seasoning. Pour into the flan 
case and cover with the remaining 
pastry. Bake in a hot oven for half an 
hour and serve hot or cold. 


orn Dy | 
PYRE X oven-table glassware a | 


licious, oven-stewed in a Pyrex | 
brand casserole. And remember, | 
each dish has so many uses. 

Treat yourself now to this lovely, | 
inexpensive oven-table glassware. 
You'll get lasting pleasure from 
it. Lots of variety at your local 
stores. 


Alt Pyrex brand ovenware carries a |2 months’ free replacement guorantee agoinst breakage by oven-heot 
tt is mode by James A. Jobling & Co. Ltd., Weor Glass Works, Sunderland. 


and thank Hovis 


for that 
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ENGLISH FERCTRIC’ 


vetnigerator 


Clear-view meat- keeper 


es 








BRINGING YOU t BETTER LIVING 
4 


For illustrated leaflet write to The ENGLISH ELECTRIC Company Ltd. (D.A.S.112) Queens House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2 








ERR Teigr emtet ars. 
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A 


he purr of wheels as the hors d’auvres glide by... and the discreet squeak of a cork 
trea ¢ of 1k Ze. The bub iN? of soft aus hte r from a di stant table ese 

and the echoing tinkle from the crystal drop s of the candelabrum. Tuo half-remembered bars 
Of Mark from Lhe ball t’s pa f de de We sce the bles sed k non ledoe that the re Ps 0 furthe Tr need 
fo burr) 


On “ee a Ind for iy ‘On ONE t/ ‘ 72 0re— 


NUMBER SEVEN 


Turkish and F:zyptian 


AND COMPANY LIMITE . JEW BOND STREET . LONDON . Wl 
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GUbEB 


The hall-mark tells a story 


Who, when and where 


The hall-mark on this fine table-spoon denotes 
that it is sterling silver (the lion), that it was made 
by the famous silversmith, Paul Storr (initials), in 
the year 1817 (letter b), in London (leopard’s head). 
The sovereign’s head (George III) shows that duty 


was paid on the spoon. 


The hall-mark 
“Goddard's,” 
than 110 years. 


Goddards 


eor> 
—— 


of silver polishes 
famous throughout the world for more 


is the name 


Silver Polishes 





“MOTOLUXE” Coats are 
tailored in exclusive fur 
fabrics. A coat bearing this 
famous label will be worth 
waiting for. Write to us for 


LL 


the name of your nearest «mOTOLUXE MOTOR RUGS AND FOOT 


Agent. 


LEE BROTHERS (OVERWEAR) LTD., Queen St. Works, 54 Regina Street, 
1848 — Establish 


Lendon, N.W.1. 


MUFFS now obtainable in the home market. 


ed over 100 yeers — 1951 


Seisure jer 


Life's easier 
with an ESSE 


Here is the domestic servant 
you've always wanted... scrupul- 4) <3 
ously clean... excellent refer- 
ences from the most modern 
homes . . . thoroughly reliable, 

& independent of public services 
(burning coke, anthracite or 
Phurnacite) . . . will work faith- 
fully 24 hours daily for little 
**keep’’, cook your meals 
superbly and supply constant hot 
water day and night ... the ESSE 
Heat Storage COOKER will serve 
you gladly all your days and 
save you time, trouble and lots 

of money in fuel savings which 
soon cover purchase price. 


4-oven ESSE FAIRY with boiler £99.5.0 
without boiler £88.15.0 or monthly terms. 


Literature with pleasure from: 
The ESSE COOKER Company. 
Prop.: Smith ¢ Welistood Ltd. Estd. 184 
Bonnybri ire. 

London: wis. 

and at | siverpool, Edi inburgh and Glasgow 
Agent in Eire; Mr. D. A. Baird, 107 Amiens St., 


Dublin, 


‘EXHIBITED AT THE FESTIVAL OF BRITAIN 






































NOTE ON 
LUGGAGE 


THE BEST IS 


NOTON 


























. | } V 

Under the urge of modern conditions aimee is nk more 
work on their eyes than they imagine. They are so often taken 
for granted. The eyes are our most important sense and yet we 
often use them with least consideration. Have your eyes examined 
regularly and be sure that they are being treated properly — by 
you. Get into the habit of bathing them regularly with OPTREX 
— it’s so safe and so pleasant, and is medically approved for all 
minor eye troubles. 

Buy and use the Optex Eye Bath. Anatomically 

designed. it fits your eye — and fits the bottle 


Optrex the EYE LOTION 


2/6 * 4/44 * 10/- 


ALICE UPON A TIME * * * 


. but if Aladdin’s story had been written today his 
treasure would have included palladium. Like gold ...an’ when Ive 


and platinum, palladium is a precious metal ; 

tage 3: ae ' been specially good 
chosen for fine jewellery for its beauty, rarity, 

value and the way it responds to the craftsman’s I get som ething 


touch. specially nice... 
M°Vitie & Price 
biscuits” 





DIGESTIVE 
Sweet Meal 
BISCUITS 
Platinum Metals Division, The Mond Nickel Company Limited, ; 4 ee * by 
Sunderland House, Curzon Street, London, W.1 = ; M Cc V i T rf E 
' ' f . ‘ ~ 
Makers of Finest Quality Biscuits & Pp R I Cc E 


| 
aileoler | amend 
MOVITIE & PRICE LTD FDINEURCH +» CONDON - warCEESTER 
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To supplement their meat 
ration the Springbok Rugby 
team due here next month is to 
be supplied by South African 
farmers with biltong, corned 
beef and sausage. British 
players will rely on brawn. 


Pictures tattooed on a 
Ramsgate man include St. 
George and the dragon, four 
angels, Madame Butterfly, two 
ravens, an eagle, a lion, a tiger, 
two snakes, five swallows, a 
bracelet, butterflies, a dagger 
and thistle, flags, ladies and a 
rabbit. Crowds collect at the 
local swimming bath to watch 
his comic strip. 

H 


CBAvin 


CHARIVARIA 


“One of the largest passenger 
loads ever carried in a strato-cruiser 
will leave London Airport by 
B.O.A.C. to-morrow when 43 
British war brides, their 39 children 
and three husbands, return to New 
York after a three-months’ visit to 
Britain.”—“Southern Daily Echo” 


En route for Salt Lake City? 
a 


A hiker was recently prose- 
cuted for releasing some 
tethered goats. Small beer 
compared with people who go 
about trying to untie farm 
labourers’ cottages. 


a 


Ouch! 

“It certainly seems as if the 
Head Office at Barnet very speedily 
put its finger on what was wrong 
and put its foot down at the same 
time.’ 

“ Hatfield and Potters Bar Gazette” 


A London taxi-driver will 
attempt to swim the Channel 
this summer. He has already 
shown his aptitude for the 
crawl. 

169 


, pe 
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A Bulgarian Communist, 
who in a speech last April said 
that the enemies of collectiv- 
ization had been inspired by 
“Anglo - American - Titoite - 
Turco-Greek Monarcho- Fascist 
mad and sinister espionage 
centres,” is now reported to be 
in disgrace. Presumably for 
failing to mention the Scan- 
dinavo - Franco - Beneluxian 
reactionary warmongering can- 
nibal gang. 


a 


“The Kaesong report said 
General Nam I! (North Korea) 
looked angry as the Communists 
left the building after the morning 
session and drove off in hurriedly 
summoned jeers.” 

“Times of Ceylon” 
See? They were only pre- 
tending. 


a 


An American visitor 
wonders why the British don’t 
celebrate an Independence Day. 
We shall of course—when the 
day comes. 

















LENDING A HAND 


HAVE just posted my coupon to 
the Ministry of Agriculture and 
Fisheries (Dept. P.B.9), 1/3 St. 
Andrew’s Place, Regent’s Park, 
London, N.W.1, and it can only be 
a matter of days before I receive 
their leaflet giving full particulars 
of how I can lend a hand on the land. 
There should be no hitch of any 
kind: I have printed my name in 
block capital letters, I am seventeen 
years of age or over, and nothing is 
known against me at St. Andrew’s 
Place that could possibly disqualify 
me from participation in the potato 
harvest 

Soon, then, I shall exchange the 
smoky city air for the clean breeze 
that blows across the fields, the 
work that’s routine for the wbrk 
that’s fun. I shall enjoy good meals, 
good company and evening enter- 
tainment, and when it is all over I 
shall return fit and strong to fight 
another winter. What more could 
a man ask ? 

Only one thing: an assurance 
that the drawing above the coupon 
in the newspaper advertisement is a 
factual reconstruction of life in the 
potato fields. Take, first, the girl 
kneeling in the left of the picture, 
the girl lifting a potato gracefully 
between thumb and first finger. Is 
she going to be there again this 
year? Will the management of the 
Windmill Theatre release her again ? 
And if they do, will that left hand of 
hers, resting so lightly on the handle 
of the basket, still advertise her 
eligibility, her continuing spinster- 
hood ? 

I have nothing to fear, I think, 
from the fellow in the foreground— 
a mere youth with unruly hair, 
billowing shirt and no pipe. He will 
probably be in the Army by now, 
and a good thing too. But I am not 
quite so happy about the cool devil 
in the background, the fellow with 
the bulldog pipe, sleek hair, neat 
cravat, sleeveless pullover and fault- 
less flannels. A cad if ever I saw one. 

I shall have trouble with him, I 
know it. All day long it will be 
“Derek says this” and “ Derek says 
that” (he’s bound to be a Derek), 
and “Let’s ask Derek.” He'll be 
the life and soul of the evening 


parties. He will play the piano— 
when he isn’t organizing—and his 
repertoire will include ‘“Shot-gun 
Boogie.” ‘‘Come on, Derek,” they'll 
say, “let’s have ‘Shot-gun Boogie’ 
again. Wow!” And he'll probably 
have a little red two-seater with 
leather straps tied round the bonnet 
and “G.B.” on the rear bumper. 

In the picture he’s chatting to 
two attractive brunettes, one a 
“cover girl” type with a flowing 
head-searf, and the other a 
N.A.L.G.O. queen in a light (prim- 
rose yellow at a guess) turtle-neck 
sweater. The girls carry a loaded 
basket between them: Derek swings 
another effortlessly and puffs at his 
pipe. I think I know what he is 
saying... 

“What d’you say we buzz over 
to ‘The Antelope’ after evening 
eats?” he purrs. 

“Oh, Derek, that would be 
heavenly !” the girls ery in unison. 

“Then it’s a date. A drop of 


wallop, a chat about Thursday’s 
_coneert, and a good blow in the 
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old barouche. By the way, Daphne, 
you'll find it easier with that basket 
if you lean away from it and take 
the strain on your shoulder instead 
of your biceps ... there, now, isn’t 
that better?” 

“You seem to know everything, 
Derek. Doesn’t he, Glad?” 

“Oh, Derek, you were brave to 
suggest that new method of potato- 
picking. I thought Farmer Dewey 
would explode! Didn’t you, Daph ?” 

“Muddle-headed old fool. Why, 
it’s obvious to anyone that my 
method is much more efficient . . .” 

I may have to cut Derek. Yes, 
now that I take another look at the 
girl from the “Windmill” I’m sure 
of it. There she kneels, so innocent 
and unprotected, and Derek, the 
bounder, is only twenty yards away 
and moving rapidly down the same 
row of potatoes. 

On second thoughts it would be 
safer, I think, to fill in another 
coupon and send it off at once. You 
never know: letters do sometimes go 
astray. Yes, that’s what I'll do. 
I'll fill in another form now. TO-DAY. 

Bernarp HoLLowoop 


é 


POETS AT THE FESTIVAL 
John Donne 
THE DIscovERIE 
“To tHe Eartu "—Notice in the Dome of Discovery 
JAY, nay, but doe not scorne, now I am come 
To that South Banke, thy Beautys Festivall; 
Or, scorning, goe, and love me not at all 
Who for thy love have stray’d so far from home 
(My lost Content) to make discoverie 
Of thy deare selfe, in that ethereall Dome 
Where happie Payn and joyfull Sorrows bee. 


Soe am I come to that mysterious place, 
The round, the very universe of love; 

The magic stayrs in upward sequence move 
To that strange inwardness, thy outward space, 
Which is thy essence, all things els apart, 

In whose immensitie I fayn would trace 
That starr, or nebula, thy secrett heart. 


No, but not here our great discoverie is, 
Though we twin starrs were in all space, alone; 
Nor knowledg have wee in the Vast unknown, 
Where aerie soules, not tender lips, doe kisse. 
Earthwards I goe (deare Love) beeause I must 
There make my quest, and wee two finde our blisse, 
Who not of ayr are wrought, but quiet dust. 
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G. H. VALLINs 
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CHAPTER THE LAST 


Merriman Explains 


T must have been a full twelve 

and a half seconds before any- 
body broke the stunned silence that 
followed Merriman’s calm announce- 
ment. As I look back, I can still 
see the half-humorous smile playing 
about his satyr’s face in the flicker- 
ing firelight. I can hear again the 
hearty cracks he made as he pulled 
his fingers one by one. I couldn’t 
help feeling that the old fox was 
holding something back, What lay 
behind the quizzical look he fired at 
Eleanor ? 
fear on her pasty (but somehow 
curiously attractive) face? What 
was the significance of the third 
onion? Was there a third onion at 


Did I detect a flutter of 


all? If so, who had it? These and 
eight other questions chased them- 
selves around in my brain as I 
watched Merriman pick up his 
Chartreuse and look round at us 
with quiet amusement. 

It was Humphrey who spoke 
first, his voice echoing strangely 
through the quiet room, with its 
crossed swords, Rembrandts, and 
jade. 
Alastair Tripp wasn’t there... !” 

“Alastair Tripp,” said Merri- 
man, breathing on his monocle (the 
only time I ever saw him do such a 
thing in all the years I knew him), 
“wasn’t, as you say, there. And 
yet, in a way, he was.” 
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“But — great Scott! — if 
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Humphrey gave a snort of 
disgust, and drained his créme- 
de-menthe noisily. Even Chief 
Inspector Rodd gave vent to a 
half-stifled groan of bewilderment. 

Merriman _ frowned. “You 
really are the dumbest crew I ever 
struck,” he snarled. His gay wit 
was so infectious that the tension 
eased at once. He pointed at 
Humphrey with an olive on the 
end of an ebony-handled poniard. 
“Take your mind back,” he said, 
“to a week last Wednesday, at 
sixteen minutes past seven p.m., 
in the hall of Mossburn Manor. 
Haven’t you realized yet that the 
Mrs. Ogilvie who flung the grand- 
father clock over the banisters was 
in reality her own step-mother— 
Eleanor’s sister’s aunt by marriage ? 
Even by the light of a single candle 
you should have noticed the blonde 
wig, the false hands, or the papier- 
maché mask—the very mask which 
was found later up the chimney in 
Simon’s bedroom! Don’t you see?” 

Eleanor gasped. I could see 
Humphrey’s knuckles whiten as his 
bony hands tightened their grip on 
the handle of the lawn-mower. I 
felt that the pieces were beginning 
to drop into place like bits of an 
enormous, sinister jig-saw puzzle. 
The trouble was, they didn’t seem, 
to fit. 

“A left shoe, my _half-wits,”! 
rumbled Merriman. “A left shoe 
with the lace missing. One onion 
where there should have been three. 
A half-chewed sweet in an otherwise 
deserted goldfish-bowl. By thun- 
der, surely you see?” He rose to 
his feet and began to pace the 
room, with his head bent to avoid 
the oak beams. Sometimes as he 
walked he trod on the Chief Inspec- 
tor, and once as he stood upright to 
emphasize a point, he brought 
down the chandelier with a crash. 
“It was a chance remark from 
Lady Powder that tipped me off,” 
he bellowed, pounding a huge fist 
on the top of Eleanor’s head. 
Eleanor’s eyes widened, and on her 
face there was a look I hadn’t seen 
before. “‘We were on the roof, you 
remember, trying to find a croquet 
ball, and all of a sudden she said 
‘Tt hasn’t rained since Monday.’” 
He stood in the middle of the room, 
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with one hand on the picture-rail and 
the other in his trousers pocket, and 
surveyed us. “From that mo- 
ment,” he said quietly, “I knew I 
was on the wrong track.” He 
started to walk about again, and 
some of the floor-boards didn’t 
seem any too safe down at my end 
of the room. 

“But—great Scott!—if Alas- 
tair Tripp wasn’t there 7 
Humphrey began again. 

“I’m coming to that.” Merri- 
man fixed me with his eccentric 
glare. “I believe I have told you 
more than once, my foolish ape,” 
he said, “that there are a hundred 
and four ways of getting into a 
room with no doors on the inside 
and no windows on the outside. 
But that’s beside the point. Con- 
sider, if you will, the night of the 
murder. Here we have John Smith 
taking a nap in the pantry. The 
door is locked. The window is 
locked. The cupboard is bare. 
The carpet—and mark this—the 
carpet is rolled up in a corner, tied 
round with ordinary common or 
garden string. Now then, in the 
first place, as you will have guessed, 
the lightly-sleeping figure on the 
camp bed was not John Smith at 
all.” Merriman fixed Eleanor with 
a penetrating stare. “You know 
who it was, don’t Mrs. 
Anstruther ?” 

“Mrs. what!” The question left 
my lips before I could stop it. 
Eleanor turned deathly pale, and 
tore her cambric handkerchief in 


you, 


two with a convulsive movement. 
Chief Inspector Rodd stirred slightly 
in his sleep. A frown of impatience 
played fitfully over the chiselled 
features of Humphrey Beeton. 
Outside the rain whispered eerily 
against the panes. 

“Good Kensington Gore!” 
swore Merriman, wrenching a hand- 
ful of stops from his treasured organ 
and hurling them at the Chief 
Inspector: “it was so easy!” He 
sat suddenly in the wicker arm- 
chair, and all but flattened Pro- 
fessor Meak, whom we had some- 
how forgotten. “Let me take you 
through it step by step. A boot- 
lace is fastened to one end of the 
blow-pipe, which has previously 
been filled with sugar. This whole 
deadly contraption is lowered down 
the chimney—oh, there was plenty 
of time, I assure you: remember that 
Mercia Foxglove had been con- 
cealed in the shrubbery since dawn, 
and in any case at that time nobody 
knew that Paul’s father was really 
Janet’s uncle from Belfast.” 

“But if Alastair Tripp wasn’t 
there . . .”” Humphrey’s voice was 
desperate with curiosity. The 
lawn-mower trembled in his hands. 

“I’m coming to that,” said 
Merriman, filling his pipe with herbs. 
“Three onions,” he went on steadily, 
“have already been placed midway 
between the door and the golf-club 
—which, you will observe, is leaning 
unnoticed against the wall. Very 
well, then. Recall, if you will, the 
evidence of the so-called Alfred 


Harp—actually, of course, as I will 
show you, he is none other than our 
friend the mysterious ‘milkman’: 
but more of that anon. Where did 
he find the decanter after—I repeat, 
after—the gardener’s cottage had 
been burnt to the ground? He 
found it, my pretty dumb-bells, in 
the pocket of Sir Herbert’s dressing- 
gown—which was nowhere to be 
found.” He beamed expansively 
“Now do you understand?” 

Humphrey rose unsteadily. His 
face was working, and I thought I 
detected a fleck of foam on his tie. 
I reached unobtrusively for my hat 
“But if Alastair Tripp—wasn’t 
there—”’’ Humphrey almost shouted 

“T’m coming to that.” 

It was too much. With a 
mighty roar of rage and impatience, 
Humphrey swung the lawn-mower 
over his head in a flashing arc. 

As I groped my way down the 
back stairs I reflected sadly that 
this would probably go down in 
history as Merriman’s Last Case. 

ALEX ATKINSON 





Punch Festival Exhibition 


The Punch Room and an 
Exhibition of recent original 
drawings are on view to 
readers at the Punch Office, 
10 Bouverie Street, E.C.4, on 
any WEDNESDAY, THURSDAY 
and Frrpay from 10 a.m. to 
5 P.M. 
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THE FESTIVAL OUT OF TOWN 


AM conscious of being a dig- 
appointment to antiquarians; I 


can gaze unmoved on the most 
ancient and illegible tombstone, and 
when confronted with a scrap of 
oman pavement, or a leg of the 
chair said to have been used by 
Canute at the seaside, my muttered 
‘No, really?” has a hollow ring, 

But I doubt if anyone, climbing 
to a suitable observation post above 
Battle and looking down and 
around, could fail to catch the 
ghostly echo of Norman mace on 
Saxon shield. Nine hundred years 
ago the trees and ferns and rabbits 
and reddish earth must have looked 
much the same as they do now; and 
since enthusiasts claim that one of 
the little hills is clearly identifiable 
on the Bayeux tapestry, the con- 
tours probably look much the same 
too. So my muscle-bound 
imagination has no difficulty in 
peopling the wooded slopes with 
roaring and crashing fighting-men— 
though a mental picture of the 
White King’s soldiery tripping them- 
selves up into little untidy heaps 
(with acknowledgments to Tenniel) 
tends to creep in. 

The habitable part of Battle 
Abbey is a school for young ladies 
now. It is impossible to say what 
William the Conqueror would have 
thought about this, but the chances 
are that he would have been no 
more resentful of the young ladies 
than they are—it seems safe to 
suppose—of him. Even the least 


even 


ill. History Without Tears 


sensitive of the pupils must get a 
little tired of the bright aunticism: 
“Well, dear, at any rate you'll 
learn plenty about 1066 and all 
that.” However, they are pretty 
certain to learn one thing about it 
which some of us forget, namely that 
it was not at Hastings that poor old 
Harold forgot to keep his head 
“down, but amid the churned and 
bloody undergrowth of Battle’s six- 
mile distant hill. 

All this, it must now be revealed, 
is quite outside the scope of this 
report—which only shows the heady 
nature of the atmosphere in those 
parts. It should properly be con- 
cerning itself with the Festival 
gesture of Battle residents in array- 
ing themselves and their children in 
thirteenth- and/or fourteenth-cen- 
tury costume and looking resolutely 
at home in it. Had you passed 
through the little town early this 
month you would have found 
its Medieval Week in full swing, 
with medieval bunting everywhere, 
medieval stalls on the Abbey green, 
medizval assistants behind the shop 
counters, a medieval banner across 
the High Street saying “Battle 
Chamber of Commerce Welcomes 
You,” and, as an unrehearsed effect, 
an undoubtedly medizval delivery 
van inscribed “Norman Earl, 
Radio and Electrical Specialist, 
Battle.” 

But you wouldn’t have found 
anything in the plays, mimes and 
other daily spectacles to suggest 
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that there had ever been a Battle 
of Hastings—of Battle, sorry. 

The omission was probably a 
wise one. To stage Harold’s last 
stand with anything like conviction 
would have had serious snags. A 
public spoiled by Mr. Rank’s Henry 
V might have been hard to please, 
for one thing; for another, the 
assembling of enough participants 
to lend verisimilitude would have 
played havoe with the town’s com- 
merce: as it was, even for the 
simpler programme the full com- 
plement of players was sometimes 
difficult to muster during the day, 
and Abbot Hamo’s monks were to 
be seen slipping swiftly away as soon 
as they got off-stage (off-green, 
that is), back to their banks and 
offices and grocery-stores with their 
robes over their arms and their 
tonsures in their pockets. Besides, 
who would have consented to play 
Harold? And what about recover- 
ing all those arrows for the next 
presentation ? 

But there was a much sounder 
reason for leaving 1066 a century or 
two behind. The perfect setting for 
the week’s operations was furnished 
by the broad grey splendour of the 
Abbey gateway itself; and since the 
Abbey only went up after William’s 
victory in discharge of his eve of 
battle vow (and slowly, at that, 
what with having to ship the stone 
from Caen)—well, anachronism was 
lurking dangerously. Yet it would 
have been unthinkable to waste this 
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spectacular and economical back- 
drop, with practical gates that 
opened so impressively as the coped 
and mitred Abbot advanced in 
majesty upon his people, and, at 
each day’s closing ceremony, swung 
to on the measured Gregorian 
chanting of his monks. 

By a stroke of casting genius 
unlikely to be challenged by anyone 
the réle of Abbot Hamo was allotted 
to the Dean of Battle. (If I mention 
that as Battle is a “‘ Royal peculiar” 
its Vicar is really a Dean—or the 
other way round—this will make 
complete sense to readers well up in 
ecclesiasticism; others are recom- 
mended not to worry.) The Dean 
had the face and figure for it. He 
filled the part. To walk down the 
High Street beside him, even in 
his undress scarlet, with respectful 
A€drics and Wulrics and Wulfwins 
touching their crépe-hair forelocks, 
and their medizval goodwives 
bobbing near-curtseys as they sped 


in and out of the butcher's and 
baker’s—life had to go on, after all 
—was an experience not lightly to 
be forgotten by a visitor in drab, 
twentieth-century trousers. 
Although he would deny it with 
a rubicund twinkle, the Dean was 
probably the mainspring of the 
whole affair. As long ago as last 
Christmas he had engineered a fancy 
dress dance at which those prepared 
to take part in the later, greater 
occasion should parade their finery. 
He himself paraded the finery of a 
Norman knight (abbot’s costume 
seeming faintly undesirable), but 
the response was not good, and he 
fought a long campaign of good- 
natured nagging, through all 
channels open to him, before his 
parishioners began;to take down 
their curtains, unstitch their pillow- 
slips and remodel their bedspreads 
to the end that for one lively and 
uninhibited week the town should 
blossom out in wimple and peplum, 
gorget and couvre-chef, tabard, 
jerkin, pied hose and capuchin, to 
say nothing of tunics and cross- 


garterings and jaunty feathered 


caps for the children. (The children, 


it may be noted, found the stocks 
the most alluring feature of the 
week, and had to be restrained from 
an excess of realism when members 
of the cast were doing a stretch of 
punishment. On the other hand, 
when the stocks were unoccupied 
the competition for the seat of 
dishonour was fierce, shrill and 
continuous.) 


But in the end it was done. 


And on Monday of The Week 
the people of Battle had, in the 
main, put back the sartorial clock 
seven or eight hundred years. In 
the stalls on the green the weavers 
wove and the potters potted. 
Brightly coloured pilgrims, closely 
attended by a smart Inspector of 
Police, arrived to be refreshed with 
bread and water (“Champagne and 
oysters on the last night of the run,” 
the Abbot was heard to promise in 
an unscripted aside), and under the 
shadow of the abbey, marvellously 
washed by the evening sun, the 
cries of the children, as they ran 
stilt races or played trap-ball, 
seemed a good deal less incongruous 
than the brutal cackle of passing 
motor-cycles heading for the modern 
charms of Hastings. 

Over it all the spirit was 
refreshingly light-hearted. To the 
outsider the whole thing had the air 
of a tremendous lark, a bursting of 
the bonds of lethargic, state-aided 
existence, an adventure into some 
thing positively and blessedly paro- 
chial. The fact that a medieval lady 
of rank produced a camera from her 
maunch, or that the thieving youth 
cast into the stocks was really a 
young lady known to everyone as 
Barbara—all this was part of the 
fun. 

And, by contrast, William the 
Norman and Harold the Saxon, and 
what happened to them and why, 
seemed rather a remote and gloomy 
business rightly excluded from such 
gay and ingenuous goings-on. 

J. B. Boornroyp 
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Haunted Man 
Theodore Honey—James STEWART 


AT THE PICTURES 


No Highway—Strangers on a Train 


wards, one can recognize 

that the qualities in No 

Highway (Director: 

Henry Koster) that 
make it so enjoyable are not those 
of a great work of art. It doesn’t 
change one’s view of life, as great 
art can, and it makes no attempt to 
state anything of permanent valte, 
being content like any popular 
novel (and it was a popular novel— 
Nervi Suute’s) to begin by arousing 
in its audience hopes and desires 
which it proceeds to delight them 
finally by satisfying. (The fact that 
one didn’t have these hopes before 
the story began does not make 
the satisfaction of them any less 
pleasurable, though it does put 
popular fiction rather on the level of 
the pinch of snuff taken for the 
pleasure of the sneeze—where, 
candidly, very much of it belongs.) 
In any event, No Highway turns 
out to be very good entertainment 
indeed, excellently done in every 
department and well worth seeing. 
James Stewart has seldom done 
anything better than his portrait of 
Mr. Theodore Honey of the Royal 
Aircraft Establishment; to be sure, 
this is a type-character, but he 
makes it individual and sometimes 
touching as well as funny. Of course 
the audienee is full of people crow- 
ing with glee at the sight of Mr. 
Stewart in what they take to be his 
usual shamble of clumsy embarrass- 
ment; but if they are content to see 
no more in his performanee than 
that. let’s leave them to it. It is 
Mr. Honey’s conviction that metal 


al. } HINKING about it after- 
T | 
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fatigue due to “the breaking up of 
the aluminium atoms in light alloy 
structures”—he says aluminum, 
being a Rhodes scholar—will lead 
to the unheralded snapping off of 
the tailplane of a certain kind of 
aireraft after one thousand four 
hundred hours of flying; and the 
story naturally contrives that he 
shall be in one of these aircraft at 


the crucial moment. This is the big 


scene, full of suspense, but the film 
has great variety and there is no 
part of it that does not offer 
delights. Its fault is a certain deter- 
mined, beaming emotional warmth 
towards the end—in the phrase of 
Mr. Honey’s child, well played by 
JANETTE Scott, it is “like Christmas 
only much more so’’—but most 
people will love that just as much as 
everything else. 


The manner—and the tricks— 
that we have known for a very long 
time are strongly in evidence in 
Strangers on a Train (Director: 
Atrrep Hrircncock), but in me at 
any rate they induce the reflection 
that although plenty of other people 
have tried to use them no one but 
Mr. Hrrcucock has ever been able 
to use them to quite sueh good 
effect. Moreover they are reeog- 
nizably his: he started them; in 
somebody else’s picture they stand 
out as obvious imitations of his 
individual style. It’s tempting to 
say that this is so in some of his own 
pictures too, but such matters are 
highly arguable. This story, from 
the novel by Patricia Hrensmrrs, 
is based on the idea that two men 
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after a casual meeting (on a train) 
shall ““swop murders,” each to kill 
for the other’s advantage so that in 
each case the man with the motive 
also has an alibi. One murder done, 
the murderer persecutes his miser- 
able acquaintance to do the other; 
and the rest of the picture is typical 
Hitcheock—the circumstantial sus- 
pense (cross-cutting of crucial tennis 
match with crucial journey), the 
suspense with an object (hand 
groping for cigarette-lighter), and 
the screaming climax on a runaway 
roundabout. You may not take it 
seriously, but you certainly don’t 
have time to think about anything 
else. 

Survey 

(Dates in brackets refer to Punch reviews) 

In London, the Disney Alice in 
Wonderland (8/8/51) is enjoyable if 
you can forget your preconceptions. 
The Sound of Fury (8/8/51) is an 
angry, brutal mob-violence film 
extremely well made. 

Top release is Here Comes the 
Groom: Brxe Crossy enlivens the 
old Frank Capra mixture, but the 
result doesn’t seem as good as it 
would have seemed fifteen years 
ago. RicHaRD MALLETT 
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Bruno Anthony—Roserr WALKER 
Guy Haines—FarRLey GRANGER 
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WARM WORDS FROM WALES 


EAR MR. PUNCH,—Boil may your blood well 

indeed when you hear of the proposed violation of 
the Valley of Honddu by a great reservoir that will be 
made there. But I have worse news to tell, and that 
is the impending ruin of all that lovely tract between 
Huilth and Llanfairfonlynfechan which is known as 
the Gorndhedd of Gogynfierdd by an even greater act 
of vandalism; which is the building of an electric 
Pyr Station close to the Hirlas of Cerdorion, and that 
is where Gruffydd-ap-Yr-Yuad-Coch sang his famous 
Marwnad after the death of Lywelin, and Daffyd-ab- 
Gwylm composed so many of his cywyddan, sweet as 
wine they were, and the Lady Ellen Gethin rolled the 
head of the Black Vaughan from the summit of Gyda’r 
Tarn Gwyn into the Fanfach of Manawydan. Silly 
indeed would be the season if I did not speak of this 
now while the heart in us is hot, for was it not here 
also that Caractacus, who is rightly called Caradaizg, 
made battle with the Roman ruffians of Ostorius, and 
Aneirin wrote his Gododdin, and Rhys-ap-Hws cut off 
the right hands of a thousand traitor Saxon knights, 
and sent them to Carnarvon, and their bodies too, by 
coracle to England, on the waters of the Wye? And the 
place is marked by a great stone to this day. Is there a 
lovelier clywck than this in the whole of Racknockshire ? 
Or indeed in the whole of Wales? Already, look you, 
Commission Forestry is destroying the best of that 
region by the plantation there of coniferous trees in a 
land that sacred was to the song of the raven and the 
falling of water and the sound of the bells-of the sheep. 
Well do I remember, many years ago, when I was a boy, 
bach, riding on a little tricycle over the hill path under 
the Racknock Beacon one August Bank Holiday. 
Tired I was, and weary with the sun, and so I paused 
at an upland farm where an old man was sitting on a 
wet rock, gazing out at the mountains and the streams, 
and “good morning,” I said to him. But he made no 
reply, even when I had repeated “good morning” to 
him for the third time and for the fourth time. 

“ Beautiful,” I then said to him, “is the sun upon 
the hill-top, loud is the cry of the buzzard, and swift 
are the feet of the hare. But thirsty is the throat of the 
traveller who goes upon three wheels and two pedals 
through the black mountains of Wales.” 

He was still silent. Came out of the farm house 
then a handsome girl wearing a tall black hat and a red 
petticoat, and bright the buckles were she had on her 
shoes. 

“ Dere dithau, yn iach adre!” she said to me, of 
which the meaning is “Come thou also, quite well 
home,” and smiled and nodded her head at the old 
man, and went on. 

“Use it is not to speak to him, deaf he is as a dyr- 
post, hear too he is not able, the old one, isn’t it?” 

“What is he looking at?” I asked. 

“Look does he at nothing. See he cannot. Blind 
he is altogether,” she answered. “Sight in his mind he 
has only of the Ferrh of Owen Glendyr and hope he has 
in his heart that thé Prince will come again to burn the 


towns and churches and carry off the women from the 
castles of the borderland.” 

Then she gave me a pot of elderberry wine and a 
flat cake baked on a stone, and I tricycled away to the 
west. And there was not another piece of tilled land I 
saw the whole of that day, and now invaded all this 
beauty is to be by the English barbarians and a great 
house and a grydd set up there. And write to Editor 
The Times I did, but publish my letter he would not, 
so I am sending it to you, bach, instead. 

Evoe 
a a 


“On the lawn there were seven tables under huge orange 
umbrellas. At the tables were gilded chairs and, away from 
them, basketwork chairs with flowered cushions. Ten waiters 
in tails were holding silver trays, behind their backs.” 

“Newe Chronicle” 


Going to surprise the guests, eh ? 


Grice 


“This will make them think either that we bad 
@ ladder, or else that the floor subsided.’ 











HERE comes a time in the life 

of every sensitive man when he 
asks himself whether he is not too 
thin-skinned. He sees old school- 
mates with the skins of rhinoceri 
barging their way up through the 
world and he recognizes himself as 
being so delicate-minded as scarcely 
to be viable. He suddenly under- 
stands how it is that other people 
can get thousands of pounds of 
credit from the Inland Revenue, 
march into banks and come out 
with enough money to buy up an 
industry, get forced on to Boards of 
Directors. His own successes are 
purely moral and he repents of 
them. 
When he was young, hearties 
would admire his soul. They would 
wistfully explain that though their 
own meagre gifts condemned them 
to being at best Managing Directors 
of Combines, it gave them Faith in 
Things to know that there were men 
like him about; it gave them some- 
thing to work for. In youth he 
was easily flattered and glad to feel 
that he was inspiring anyone. Now 
the hearties give wings to hospitals 
and hesitate over offers of a safe 
seat and he is stuck with a beauti- 
ful nature and no collateral. Nor 
do the hearties mention him as still 
being their inspiration when they 
present the prizes at his old school. 

Toughening oneself in middle 
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“ Do you think be’s bad enough?” 


~ experience. 


STOCKTAKING 


age is hard. Self-sacrifice and 
sweetness of disposition have be- 
come a second nature. One is 
imprisoned in one’s virtues. Psy- 
chologists are unhelpful. They are 
more used to decallousing the con- 
sciences of tycoons than to inter- 
posing a hard layer of self-interest 
between a shrinking spirit and the 
world. Hearties say there is no 
difficulty about it. Anybody ean 
be tough. The stuff is there for the 
picking. Advertisers harp on the 
ease with which it is possible to 
supplement one’s income in the 
evenings. But what happens if 
one’s evenings are taken up with 
doing good to others, suffering fools 
gladly and enjoying the best that 
has been produced in thought and 
word? The world may be our 
oyster; but there never seems to be 
an R in the month. 

As with so many evils of to-day, 
it is all the fault of education. I 
can illustrate this from my own 
Almost before I could 
talk I was conditioned not to tell 
lies, to share my toys with my little 
friends and to remember constantly 
all those who were less fortunate 
thanI. I wasalready maimed when 
I entered The hearties 
never attended much to lessons, 
using them to recuperate from 
games ; but I was tender and did not 
play games. Being easily bored 
and always on the look-out for 
distraction, I used to listen to the 
lessons, which always had a strong 
bias in favour of sensitivity and 
virtue and against such sordid occu- 
pations as Making Friends and 
Influencing People. The typical 
schoolmaster’s hero is Shelley, the 
ineffectual angel, who is preferred 
to Byron, a terrific success in his 
own lifetime, though no _ school- 
master would care to have Shelley 
in his House. In history we were 
taught to admire Wilberforce, not 
Pierpont Morgan; Thomas More, 
not Thomas Cromwell. 

It is no wonder that the wreck- 
age of the educational system 
drifts through life, buying books 
instead of shares, doing voluntary 
work for local societies, making up 
numbers for parties instead of 
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having parties built round them. 
They hear a good deal about other 
people’s troubles and are trained 
not to reciprocate. They get shown 
water-colours. Some of them learn 
to produce a gleam of interest at 
will. To be loved by dogs, children 
and the unfortunate is not to be 
loved by those best able to give 
practical expression to their liking. 
The best you can hope for in the 
way of presents from a moppet is 
a picture of chickens painted by 
itself. Moppets, and still less dogs, 
never give diamond cuff-links, nor 
do they let you in on the ground 
floor. An invitation from a go- 
getter means brandy,. cigars and 
perhaps a cabaret. A child thinks 
its responsibilities as a host cease 
with singing to its guests. The first 
time a trusting little hand was 
slipped confidingly into mine I felt 
that I was in touch with all that was 
best and sweetest in life. The last 
time it happened I knew that it was 
merely making a courtesy call on its 
way to my pocket. 

Good resolutions need early 
practice in keeping them unless 
they are to be merely gravestones 
on the road of life. However often ‘ 
I say that I will be ruthless, that I | 
will pursue the main chance, that 
I will stop being a credit to the 
Human Race and start getting 
credit for myself, I fall back into 
the shallows of pure goodness. We 
who see ourselves in the mirror 
of truth can no lenger rely on our 
illusions to supply the absence of 
those solid achievements that it 
takes a man red in tooth and claw 
to win. 

Yes, Wilhelmine, of course I 
should love to watch you teach 
your teddy bear to dance. 

R. G. G. Price 


& & 


REACTIONARY 

Aw Army private that I know 
Was pulling through his -280 
With barbéd wire, and sand, and 

gauze. 
Observing, I inquired the cause. 
Then he looked up, and said to me: 
“T’ll make this —— -303.” 
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“ Most likely unfit for drinking, anyway.” 
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FORTHCOMING PUBLICATION 


“ J HAVE read ‘The Corsair,’ mended my petticoat, and 
have nothing else to do.”—Jane Austen. 

“Talking of Pleasure, this moment I was writing 
with one hand, and with the other holding to my mouth a 
nectarine.”—John Keats. 

“Yesterday I dined with Alfred Tennyson at the Cock 
Tavern, Temple Bar. We had two chops, one pickle, 
two cheeses, one pint of stout, one pint of port, and three 
cigars.”’—James Spedding. 


For a good many years I have made a practice of 
keeping a copy of every letter I have written, so as 
to be ready in the event of a nation-wide demand for 
their publication. The other day I happened to be 
reading Mr. Holbrook Jackson’s Bookman’s Holiday, 
from which the extracts with which I have begun my 
article are taken, and it suddenly’ struck me that my 
letters compared unfavourably for liveliness and charm 
with most of those quoted in Mr. Jackson’s book. I 
have therefore decided to revise them, attempting to 
relieve what is too prosaic by the insertion of more 
colourful matter. I have thought it wise to make a 


start immediately—the people may speak at any 
moment—and, thanks to a certain amount of help 
from Bookman’s Holiday, I already have some dozens 
of very readable letters in my files. A brief selection 
may serve to show that my time has not been wasted: 


“Dear Sir,—I beg to acknowledge your delight- 
fully spirited letter of the 17th instant, and note that 
my account appears by your books to be overdrawn by 
£15 2s. 4d. I concur with your remarks on immortality, 
the difference between will and volition, the Kraken, 
and single and double touch, and I could hardly have 
believed that Calvinism could have been painted in 
such exquisite colours. I note with satisfaction that 
your wife has now recovered the full use of her limbs. 

I have had an interesting talk with your chief 
cashier, Mr. Peabody, during which he summed up my 
financial position in his own inimitable fashion—such 
bursts of merriment and so dramatic—and I informed 
him that although I am not fond of money, or anxious 
about it—what incomes have we not had from a flower, 
and how unfailing are the dividends of the seasons!— 
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I hoped to pay in twenty pounds at the end of the 
month. Perhaps I may be permitted to congratulate 
you on your counter staff, and to express my gratitude 
for the many happy times I have spent with them 
during my Saturday morning visits to the bank? 
Peabody's fine intonation as he quotes Milton and 
Virgil, Blenkinsop with his eager, inspired look and 
tales of elves and bogles, and Parkinson with his quaint 
spark of lambent humour so speed the stream of con- 
versation that I seldom pass more delightful half-hours. 
Yours faithfully ...” 


“Dear Str,—I am in urgent need of a ton of 
anthracite nuts, having come to the end of my supply 
and being now dependent for warmth upon alcoholic 
stimulants. The effect ‘of all wines and spirits upon 
me is, however, strange. It setiles, but it makes me 
gloomy—gloomy at the very moment of their effect, 
and not gay hardly ever. But it composes for a time, 
though sullenly. Coke would be better than nothing. 

Yours faithfully ...” 


“Dear Wurre.y,—lI write to you as I swing lazily 
from a hammock slung between two gnarled old apple 
trees. The crickets are chirping gently in the grass, 
the sun is pleasantly warm, and I scribble a word or 
two—just whatever comes into my head—between 
bursts of silvery bird-song. Unless you repay imme- 
diately the five pounds borrowed from me in the 
February of last year I shall have no option but to set 
the wheels of the law in motion. 

Yours faithfully ...” 


“Dear Str,—Another day quite free from marked 
prostration and pain. Kindly trace and severely 
reprimand a porter answering to the following descrip- 
tion, who grappled with me yesterday as I was attempt- 
ing to climb over the platform barrier at Humpington 
Junction, and so caused me to miss my train: 

Forehead broad and high, light as if built of ivory; 
massive yet delicate aquiline face; ill-fitting false teeth ; 
full eye popping out and working; fine brown hair 
glorious in abundance; waxed moustache; exhibits a 
sort of serene decay, like that of some ruined abbey in 
a woodland dell; protruding ears. 

Yours faithfully ...” 

“Dear Srr,—I have received your letter of the 
9th instant, confirming my reservation of one double 
and one single room for the period August 15-25. I 
note that the room overlooking the pale line of the river 
brawling below will not be available, and I shall keep 
in mind your remarks on the subject of ration books 
complete with points and tea coupons. I look forward 
to smoking a pipe with you on my arrival—with few 
words or with many, it need not be an eloquent pipe 
(except in so far as is necessary for a thorough dis- 
cussion of your charges, which I regard as little better 
than open robbery). 

Yours faithfully ...” 
T. S. Warr 
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STAG PARTY 


The Reindeer Council of the United Kingdom 
is proceeding with the experiment of importing 
reindeer into Scotland. 


LORDS of misty moor and Ben! 

O monarchs of the mountain glen! 
Crowned with your proudly branching span 
Survey your kingdom while you can. 


Where Affric’s corried glen divides, 

In Atholl’s furthest forest rides, 

Amid the firs that fringe Loch Shin 
Will feed the herds that fed the Finn 


Their splayed and hairy hooves will pound 
Your ancient Highland stamping ground 
And stalkers (snug in hats with flaps) 
Will hunt the quarry of the Lapps. 


Will later Landseers’ art portray 
Proud Scandinavian stags at bay, 
And (taxidermic’ly prepared) 

Will foreign heads delight the laird? 


Will other antlers grace the walls 
As hatstands in suburban halls— 

Sad pointers to the fact that you 
Have yielded to the caribou? 


Shall reindeer, blue of flesh and blood 
Reign where the ruling red deer stood 
Or will one more invasion fail 
And wiser councils yet prevail? 
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WAITING FOR IT 
‘UN glare, 
Banked fire 
Of hot geranium flower, 
Grey spire, 
Slow-chiming hour, 
Sole sycamore 
Dust-choked in every pore, 
Shut shops and sleepy square. 


We have stood too long in this steady sun, 
Brows drawn against the petalled frown; 

We are too small beneath the soaring stone; 
Too slowly edge the minutes of this town; 
And we have seen 

The tree that bears its dusty cares alone 
Too long to pity. We have troubles of our own. 


We dream instead 

Of shade, 

Where flowers improbable are spread 
In chintz, to comfort as they fade; 
And where indeed 

Each hour is gracious made, 

The gilt clock’s speed 

Hinting we may not heed 

There is a golden quarter still to spare; 
Something of sweetness charms the air 
From Aunt’s jardiniére, 

And certainly 

There will be tea... . 


Here, as is only fair, ~* 1} iW | 
The bus for home swings round into the square. ‘ 
y. 


“ Ya 














SHORE MOORINGS 


(7 HEN we read about the press- 
gang, the floggings, the weevily 
biscuits and the official peculation 
that colour the less glorious side of 
naval history, we are apt to imagine 
that until fairly recent times nobody 
cared a rap about the welfare of the 
British sailor. Certainly few cared 
very much, but one who did was 
Sir John Hawkins, who came back 
from the fight with the Armada 
determined to help his maimed and 
needy. Already among the founders 
of the Chatham Chest, a fund for 
distressed sailors to which the whole 
Elizabethan navy contributed, he 
decided to take personal action, and 
little time in 


seems to have lost 


doing so. 


A hospital at Chatham, consist- 
ing of twelve small houses round a 
courtyard, was soundly built, and 
here he installed in the charge of a 
Master twelve lucky men and their 
wives. The Queen gave a charter, 
and to lend ballast to the enterprise 
no fewer than twenty-six governors 
with resounding names were ap- 
pointed. By our standards the rules 
were on the strict side. - Unless 


“disabled by the right use of the 
tongue or extreme age of eighty 
years or more,” inmates had to 
satisfy the Minister of Chatham that 
they knew the prescribed prayers, 
or out they went. Strong language, 
to which in all ages the rigours of 
marine life have conduced, was dis- 
couraged by fines. And when the 
Lord Archbishop or any other V.1.P. 
came past, the unfortunate sailors, 
muttering no doubt into their 
beards, had to go out and “present 
themselves in all humility at the 
gate of the Hospital with some words 
of prayer for their health and pros- 
perity.” But in spite of these duties 
and restrictions they must often 
have blessed Sir John. Buoyed up 
on a profitable gamble in South Sea 
Stock entered into by unusually 
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sporting governors, and _ rebuilt 
about 1790, his Hospital has sur- 
vived to the present day, forming an 
historical bridge across nearly four 
hundred years to the great pattern 
of Societies now working for the 
good of seamen. 

At this end of the bridge the 
most important of these is King 
George’s Fund for Sailors, which 
recently paid for the plumbing and 


other museum antiquities of Sir 
John Hawkins’ Hospital to be 
brought up to date—a fitting and 
poetic act of grace. 

King George’s Fund is a central 
body which exists, with full recog- 
nition and agreement, to canalize 
and co-ordinate the finance and 
publicity of the marine benevolent 
Societies. It represents more than 
one hundred and twenty of them, 
about forty of which are concerned 
with the Navy, and about eighty 
with merchant seamen, including 
the fishing fleets. These Societies 
cover a varied field and do splendid 
work, but if their finances were 
completely unrelated there would 
clearly be a danger of overlapping, 
of one getting too much and another 
too little. It was to avoid such 
inefficiency that K.G.F.S. was 
founded, in 1917, with a Royal 
Charter and the whole-hearted 
backing of authority, from the 
Admiralty to the Unions. Lower- 
deck members sit with officers on 
its committees. It deals with the 
welfare of the entire waterfront, its 
business being to know the true 
needs of each section and of the 
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relevant Societies, to raise as much 
money as it can and to distribute 
this to the best possible common 
advantage. In addition it finances 
funds administered by a number of 
organisations which have under- 
taken to act as almoners for all 
Sea Service cases of the Second 
War. 

None of the Societies working 
solely for the Navy makes a 
national appeal for funds, and few 
of the Merchant Navy Societies put 
out direct appeals. In praetice it is 
more effective for one body to do the 
asking. Since it began K.G.F.S. has 
distributed over four and a half 
million pounds; last year alone. the 
Societies benefited to the tune 
of over two hundred thousand. 
Naturally they all have their own 
incomes from legacies and sub- 
seriptions, but without steady 


priming by K.G.F.S. most of them 
would be in grave difficulties. In 
spite of rocketing costs and crippling 
income-tax the public continues to 
support K.G.F.S. generously, and it 
is likely to go on doing so provided 


it is reminded often and forcibly 
enough that, contrary to the belief 
too widely held, the Welfare State 
is not infallible, and all these 
hundred and twenty-odd Societies 
are still plugging gaps in the fabric 
of official benevolence. 

What sort of things do they do? 
The serving sailor (W.R.N.S. and 
stewardesses included) is now much 
better paid, and therefore most of 
his clubs are self-supporting, but 
where a small one is in low water 
through no fault of its own a 
Society steps in, King George’s 
Fund watchfully behind it. The 
importance of good clubs in bad 


ports needs no emphasis. If a sailor 
falls ill, a spell in a rest home may be 
the answer, and a chain of homes 
is available; but if he is invalided 
out he wants help to find his 
land legs and learn a new trade. 
Should he wish to become a farmer, 
the Springbok Farm and Training 
Centre near Guildford is open to 
him. Bought and equipped by the 
people of South Africa as a tribute 
to our merchant seamen in the 
Second War, it offers a thorough 
twelve-months course in five differ- 
ent departments of agriculture. 
The students stay in a large con- 
verted country house, and grants 
and allowances make it possible for 
a family man to enter. At the end 
of their course the men often go 
straight out to good jobs. Furniture- 
making is another trade to which 
sailors take easily, and this they are 
taught at the Summerlands Re- 
habilitation Centre and Rest Home, 
near Kendal, where all the trainees 
are disabled merchant seamen. 
Then there are sailors’ children, 
many of them orphans. King 
George’s Fund sponsors a number 
of scholarships for which they are 
eligible, and various Societies run 
homes where so far as possible the 
fun and fellowship of family life are 
provided. A good example is The 
Sailors’ Childrens’ Society founded 
as The Port of Hull Society as long 
ago as 1821. In ten homes on an 
estate equipped with a school, a 
swimming-bath and other amenities, 
children whose fathers were lost at 
sea live in small family units, much 
as at Dr. Barnardo’s. Other children 
are boarded out with foster-parents, 
and there is also a hostel in Hull for 
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boys who have left to earn their 
living. 

But perhaps the most vital work 
being done by the Societies is among 
the old. Inflation is making pen- 
sions more inadequate than ever, 
and in any case the retired sailor 
often has few roots remaining after 
many years at sea. Accustomed to 
a communal life, he fits happily into 
the friendly atmosphere of such a 
haven as The Mariners’ Home, run 
at Liverpool by The Mercantile 
Marine Service Association. Here 
he can end his days in comfort 
among good companions of his own 
way of thinking; and this Home is 
only one unit in a larger scheme— 
The Mariners’ Park, where a 
Widows’ Home, nearly seventy 
villas and bungalows, and an in- 
firmary meet the special needs of 
the aged. 

The examples I have given show 
the broad outline, but leave out a 
great number of kindred activities. 
Even in peacetime our debt to the 
sailor is hard to repay; but his 
heroism in war, of which he is 
always:the last to speak, demands 
the most practical gratitude. After 
a war there is a danger that we shall 
sit back again and forget him. King 
George’s Fund exists to jog our 
memory, and make certain that 
whatever we give is well spent. 

Ertc Keown 
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‘OLUMNISTS are sometimes 
tempted to bolster up their 
accounts of the contemporary scene 
with anecdotes which rightfully 
belong to subjects as remote in time, 
place and general tone as their 
grandmothers. 

There is, as it happens, a story 
about my own grandmother, on her 
first holiday for forty years, per- 
sistently addressing the head waiter 
of the Unicorn Hotel, Eastbourne, 
as Henrietta, which could easily be 
adapted to a modern setting. — 

It is not my way, however, to 
resort to subterfuges of this sort 
I wish to write about the other side 
of the street, and in this connection 


.. and since you are the 499,999¢h visitor to our Festwal Year show, we should like you to accept... 
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OTHER SIDE OF THE STREET 


I have nothing to say about grand- 
mothers, veiled or otherwise, except 
that there seems to be no satis- 
factory way of telling them from a 
first floor window. Waiters, on the 
other hand, I have been able to 
observe to a certain extent, and I 
can report that when slipping out 
during duty hours they wear over- 
coats in all weathers in order to 
obscure the largest possible area of 
evening dress. With every step that 
they take away from their bases 
they seem to have less pride in their 
calling and to place less reliance on 
their overcoats. This also applies to 
commissionaires and cinema man- 
agers, but works quite the other way 
186 


with aldermen, first-aiders, Boy 
Scouts and second-lieutenants. Bus 
drivers don’t care. The way to tell 
a cinema manager slipping out from 
a head waiter slipping out is by his 
small black moustache. 

Another bad habit that trained 
observers get into is making 
spurious extensions to their lines of 
vision. When Our Paris Correspon- 
dent says that from his hotel 
window he can see the sun glinting 
on the gay wares of the trinket- 
sellers in the Place de Mirabeau it’s 
a safe bet that what he can actually 
see is a bit of fire-escape going down 
into a yard where from time to time 
people come and empty something 
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into a bin. His argument is that it 
is his business to be readable and 
brief, and that if he were to say 
that by going out of his hotel, 
turning left, left again and then 
right he can catch a tram which 
eventually ends up at a spot from 
which, when the sun is glinting, it 
can be seen doing it on the gay 
wares of the trinket sellers in the 
Place de Mirabeau, he would be 
neither. 

My policy, however, as always, 
is to give the facts irrespective of 
whether they are readable or not. 
The facts are that from my window, 
as I sit in my usual position at my 
desk, I can see a tobacconist and 
newsagent’s and an antique shop. 
The window of the tobacconist and 
newsagent’s contains pretence cigar- 
ettes and placards each bearing the 
name of a different brand of 
cigarette and a short statement to 
the effect that knowing smokers 
will be satisfied with no other. Low 
down on one side of the entrance are 
hand-printed notices which I know 
from experience are put there by 
people “desiring” accommodation 
or wanting to get shot of fur coats. 
They are not often read except by 
small boys who happen to be the 
same height and who have had to 
stop in the entrance to pull up their 
grey stockings after approaching at 
the gallop. Small boys never read 
the notices on the way out as their 
heads are buried in comies and ice 
cream bricks. 

Higher up are racks of news- 
papers. Elderly gents are the ones 
most interested here. Some of them 
drift up, read the visible parts and 
drift on. Others will take a paper 
into the shop to pay for it and come 
out a long time afterwards reading 
the back page sideways, These are 
commonplace events, Taking a 
paper out of the rack to read what 
is on the far side of the fold and then 
replacing it is rather rare. 

People wanting things in the 
shop when it is shut rattle and peer 
and walk away looking so crestfallen 
that you imagine you can remember 
them being jaunty before. An odd 
little burst of business always takes 
place when the owner unlocks the 
shop door to bring out his fox- 
terrier. This would be unthinkable 


in any other kind of shop, especially 
an antique shop. 

With an antique shop you are 
not expected to look in the window 
so much as through the window at 
what at first sight seems to be a 
room belonging to someone very 
rich. There is. a lot of mahogany, 
and mahogany behind glass being 
good for reflections it cannot be 
taken for granted that all those who 
stand in front of the window, 
especially all those who stand side- 
ways on and pat themselves. into 
place, are necessarily looking at 
antiques. The antique shop really 
comes into its own in the gloaming 
when the lustres and candelabra are 
lit and are shedding their soft 
radiance cver whht now begin to 
look like 2:* treasures in earnest. 
Even from up here you can’t help 
feeling like a poor little match- 
seller in the srow and then gaining 
considerable solace from the thought 
that you haven’t quite reached that 
stage yet. The people who look in 
most are couples with their heads 
bending inwards like Mr. and Mrs. 
Newlywed planning a prudent old 
age. I find it difficult to look at them 
without thinking that they are 
bound to have less taste than they 
think they have—that is, than / 
think J have. 

I hope I am not giving away 
trade secrets or reflecting on any- 
one’s business ability when I say 
that fewer people buy antiques than 
buy cigarettes, newspapers and ice 
cream bricks. Whatever they do 
abroad, it is not, after all, and never 
has been the Englishman’s habit to 
pop in for a packet of antiques. If 
he goes into an antique shop at all 
it is more likely to be for the pleasure 
of asking the price of something, 
giving a hollow laugh and coming 
out again. There are, however, 
those who come with serious in- 
tentions, and when they come the 
chances are that they will be 
chauffeur-driven with hand-sewn 
shoes and that they will sweep in 
and, after half an hour’s haggling, 
sweep out again, having brought in 
more profit in one fell swoop than 
the poor tobacconist and newsagent, 
his selling arm only at rest, in sleep, 
can net in a week. 

The days are gver when antique 
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dealers dressed as though for 
Edwardian funerals and kept back 
the cream of their objets d'art for 
attaching to their own watch chains. 
In this particular shop the staff 
wear well-vented tweeds and canary 
cardigans of the sort that might 
easily be worn by guests coming 
down to breakfast in country 
mansions. They walk round with 
their customers, and occasionally 
lean against the sturdier exhibits 
holding out cigarette cases so that 
you can see how the stuff stands up 
to good society. They have a 
special smooth technique for putting 
lampshades into the backs of cars 
with one hand, opening the front 
door with the other and talking all 
the time. I don’t know what they 
are saying—probably something 
about expecting some more Spode 
in on Wednesday—but it looks as 
if they were telling the people how 
terribly much they enjoyed having 
them. 

And all this, mind you, is just a 
fraction of what I can observe by 
sitting at my desk in the normal 
manner or occasionally craning for- 
ward to bring a citizen’s lower half 
into the picture. If I move my 
chair an inch or two to the right a 
whole new unobserved area is 
opened up, in the centre of which is 
an old man with a blow-lamp who 
keeps setting fire to his foot. 

Dante PerrrwarD 


a a 


“A telegram from Mr. Armen regretted 


his absence, and gave a final touch of 
enjoyment to a very happy event.” 

“ Dawlish Gazette” 
Nicely said. 
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(King Henry V 


For King and Country 


Henry V—Mr. Ricnarp Burton; Archbishop of Canterbury—Mr. Huca Grirrira 


The Dauphin—Mr. Avan Bape; Charles VI—Mr. Micnart Gwynn 


Pistol—Mr 


Ricnarp Worpsworts; Bardolph—Mr. Micuae. Bates 


AT -THE PLAY 


King Henry V (Stratrorp-on-Avon) 


TRATFORD’s contribu- 
tion to the Festival year 
has not been _ incon- 
siderable. To present 
the Lancastrian plays in 

cycle was a very good idea. We 
have been given an opportunity to 
consider them in perspective, to see 
the development of Bolingbroke and 
his son as men, and to study the 
fascinating process of a _ great 
dramatist making up his mind about 
the business of kingship. 

More’s the pity that the last of 
the plays, King Henry V, does not 
rise to its full splendour of poetry 
and action. We have lately seen it 
done by the Old Vic, almost per- 
fectly to my mind, and Mr. ANTHONY 
QUAYLE’s production compares un- 
favourably with that of the Water- 
loo Road. The edges are blurred; 
some of the finest poetry is thrown 
away; the action is constricted and 
lacks sweep and contrast; and in 
the end we are left too conscious 
of the excellence of a few minor 
characters. 


Most important, Mr. Ricnarp 
Burton’s Henry has severe limita- 
tions. He is a young actor of great 
possibilities, who will, I am sure, 
live up to his unusual promise. To 
a rare degree he possesses natural 
sincerity. I hate the word integrity, 


which has become a cliché of 
criticism, but, as no other word quite 
can, it describes the curious inner 
calm which he radiates. This 
guarantees him against a bad per- 
formance, and, as he proved in the 
Fry play, “The Boy With a Cart,” 
it can be an invaluable asset in the 
right part. At present, however, he 
suffers from two grave handicaps. 
One is a poker-face, which admits 
of little change of expression; the 
other is a poker-voice, pleasant in 
speech, but taking poetry on one 
note and growing harsh when 
raised. 

It follows that Mr. Burton 
is here at his best in the informal 
scenes, with Katherine or talking 
quietly to the men at the camp-fire 
(though there his effect is lessened by 
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their greater animation), 
and at his weakest where 
rhetorical fire is needed, 
as in the exhortation 
in the breach at Harfleur. 
But he is never helped 
by the much too perm- 
anent set that, with its 
heavy carpentry, has now 
dominated each of the 
four plays—in this case 
less suitably than ever. 
It was a bold skipper who 
took it on an amphibious 
operation. 

Of the other perform- 
ances, two strike me as 
out of joint. Mr. MicHaEt 
RepGrRaAveE’s Chorus be- 
gins by being too 
eloquently persuasive, as 
if he were trying to 
sell Shakespeare to un- 
believers; later, a sober 
commentator instead of 
an impassioned publicist, 
he is much better. And 
Mr. Micuart Gwynn’s 
French King, moaning 
and writhing in a near- 
comic rigor of insanity, 
is far too grotesque. On 
the other hand Mr. Hucu 
Grirrita does wonders with that 
normally dull old party, the Arch 
bishop, whom he makes delightfully 
malicious and eccentric, a recently 
converted Druid; and Mr. ALan 
BaveEv’s Dauphin, sly and spoilt but 
notexaggerated, Mr. Micnaer, BaTEs’ 
Bardolph, Miss Rosatixp ATKIN- 
son’s Mistress Quickly and Miss 
HazeL PenwaRpDen’s Katherine are 
all good. I never understand how 
SHAKESPEARE could have brought 
himself to hang so human a rogue 
as Bardolph. 

To point the whole Stratford 
experiment fresh lines have been 
added to the Epilogue—by Mr. 
Patric Dickinson, I believe, though 
his name is not on the programme. 


Recommended 
Man and Superman (Princes) 
and His House in Order (New) are 
both revivals worthy of the Festival. 
The Love of Four Colonels (Wynd- 
ham’s) is a new play by Peter 
Ustinov that is wild but original. 
Eric Keown 
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AT THE BALLET 


INTERNATIONAL BALLET 
(Roya Festiva, Hat) 


HE Royal Festival Hall is at 

present being used by Inter- 
national Ballet as a theatre. A 
collapsible—if that is the right 
word—stage has been fitted over 
the orchestra platform; but to 
devise collapsible ballets, and to 
dispense with curtains, scenery and 
wings in ballets whose creators took 
these amenities for granted, is quite 
another matter. Entries and exits 
are spoiled when the dancers, before 
appearing on the stage or after 
leaving it, can be seen climbing up 
or down a long flight of steps 
covered with “grass.” 

This is one disadvantage. 
Another, and equally serious one, 
is that the Festival Hall, being 
scientifically designed for concerts, 
is quite devoid of the feeling of 
magic and mystery associated with 
a theatre. The ballet must start up 
from cold, as it were. Given such 
conditions, the ballet that has the 
best chance of success is one with 
the maximum of bright-coloured 
costumes and vigorous movement, 
depending not at all on effective 
entrances or exits: thus Capriccio 
Espagnol, a series of dances in 
Spanish idiom created by Masstng, 
with beautiful peasant costumes 
and Rimsky-Korsakov’s colourful 
score, was easily the most successful 
item in the programme. 

The central place in the pro- 
gramme was occupied by Act II of 
The Sleeping Princess. UHere the 
handicaps imposed by the Festival 
Hall proved crushing. The formal 
exits and entrances were quite 
ruined, as they were bound to be, 
and the corps de ballet, far too 
numerous for the size of the stage, 
looked as glum as a girls’ school kept 
in on a half-holiday. Massrnr’s 
Gaieté Parisienne, with WuTER- 
HALTER costumes, music by Or¥rEn- 
BACH, and Mona INGLEsBy. in the 
dainty réle of the Glove Seller, was 
moderately gay, though it lacked 
the cosmopolitan wit and sparkle 
which, it seems, only the presence 
of Massine himself can impart to it. 
Or perhaps it was just the sultry 

i D.C. B. 


BACK ROOM JOYS 
Being the Man-about-Town 


ONE of us would confess that we're “towny” men; 
We refer to London unfailingly as the Wen; 

But give us a country cousin— 
That is someone a grade more country-cousin than us— 
And just watch us, knowing the number of every bus, 
Reeling off tube-station names and routes by the dozen, 
Or, in a more elevated sphere, 
Telling him to lunch there, dine here, 
Go to So-and-so’s for oysters, What-d’ye-call-’em's for 

fish— 
A restaurant for practically each dish; 
Calling barmen by name in all sorts of different places 
Where they haven’t a clue to our faces; 
And swirling him into our club 
(‘“Let’s have some grub at my pub”) 
As if we—not owned, had positively built the foundations. 


Most innocent of aggrandizations, 

Pretending we're in the know, 

That we're slick, wide, knowledgeable, bang up-to-date! 

We stand there, watch the country cousin go, 

And then—we’re really quite decent chaps—deflate. 
Justin RICHARDSON 
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We'll call it ‘ Festival Peak’.” 


PLAYING THE GAME 


— holiday period plays havoc with park cricket. 

A man I knew vaguely as Sid put the position 
to me. 

“Tt’ll be all right,” 
happened to everyone here 
is, but I’m still one short.” 

It looked as if there were at least twelve matches 
starting off in an area that would have just comfortably 
held one county game; and after counting the number 
of braces visible I knew he had made his point. 

“We're fielding,” he said. “I want you long-on, 
down there. It’s a dangerous position ; watch yourself.” 

I gave him my promise and started to walk in the 
rough direction indicated, turning every now and 
then to wave back at Sid, who was urging still more 
long on the on. He was a nice man; I often wonder 
what became of him. 

Stopping, I made a mark in the grass for homing 
purposes and took stock of my surroundings. There 
seemed to be a lot of people about and I commented 
on this to the three men who were crouching around 
me in an attitude of expectancy. 


he urged. “The same thing’s 
I’ve four newcomers as it 


“You're on our pitch,” one of them said, shortly. 

Apologizing, I backed ten feet or so away, wondering 
idly what-their racket was. I found it easier scraping a 
mark in the finer grass and made a good job of it, 
scattering the surplus clods of earth so that I wouldn’t 
trip. 

Someone tapped me on the shoulder. 

“Would you mind?” a voice inquired. “The rules 
do not allow anyone directly in line between bowler 
and batsman.” 

I thought about this for a moment; it seemed 
reasonable enough. “I’m sorry,” I explained. “I 
thought I was between two end wickets.” 

The man looked blank. 

“T mean, I thought that that wicket extended that 
way and this one that way.” 

“No,” said the man. “It’s us all around.” 

Pulling my cloth cap well over my eyes to keep 
the sun out, I moved off, and after a longish walk 
complained to Sid. 

“There’s not room for me down there,” I said. 
“The place is full of wickets.” 
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He was a jovial sort of chap. 

“As a matter of fact,” he admitted, “there's aot 
much room up here, either. I’ve just stopped a beauty ; 
you should have heard the applause.” He indicated 
first a bruise on his elbow and then a bunch of blue- 
capped individuals who were lounging about non- 
chalantly. It looked a likely opening; I decided to try it. 

“My name’s Joe,” he called after me. “I should 
watch that peak of yours, if I were you.” 

It was good advice. No sooner had I pushed the 
eap back on my head than I saw someone signalling to 
me. He had a red cap on and my heart went out to the 
colour; I felt proud to be associated with the man. 

“Way over,” he shouted. 

I watched him like a hawk, for I didn’t want to 
lose him. His arms ceased their juggling, and, judging 
myself to be around square-leg, I paused. The umpire 
walked slowly over and handed me a pullover. 

“That second one had a peculiar spin,” he said; “I 
wonder how you manage it.” 

I laughed self-effacingly. ‘‘ Just luck,” I said, then 
added “—though of course, there’s the hours of 
practice.” 

It was a comfortable pullover; it had a violet 
down the neck-opening. 

“ Let’s see,” the umpire remarked, “who are you?” 

I told him. 

“T mean the team.” 

“Oh, we play here regularly,” I said. 

The over finished, we shook hands. ‘Best o’ luck,” 
he said. 


‘vee”’ 


Nodding my thanks, I requested him to watch 


my action closely this time. Unfortunately, he never 
had the ehance. A warning cry brought my arms to 
my head and a ball thudded down beside me; I picked 
it up with enthusiasm. Three pitches away the batsmen 
were crossing and recrossing with abandon, so I let fly 
at the wicket-keeper and got him on his left leg. 

There seemed to be a lull in the proceedings going 
on all round shortly after this. The wicket-keeper had 
gathered most of his companions to him, and, in direct 
contrast, a fielding team far off on the other side of 
the ground had spread out beyond recognition; they 
appeared to be searching for something. 

I hadn’t given Sid up, of course, but I could see it 
would be difficult to find him without external assistance, 
so I walked across to a sweater emblazoned with a 
gold badge. 

“Seen Sid?” I inquired. 

“You're the new chap, aren’t you?”—my heart 
gave a jump—* Where on earth have you been?” 

“I’m sorry,” I said. “How's it going?” 

The man shook his head. “Fielding with two men 
short doesn’t help,” he replied pointedly. “Couldn't 
you get here on time?” 

I was tired of apologizing. 
I said. 

He looked at me in a queer sort of way. “You'd 
better run over and see Ted,” he suggested. 

“Where’s Sid then?” I asked persistently. 

The man shouted something to a rank of onlookers 


“Oh, I’ve been here,” 


| 


far away on the boundary before turning to say briefly: 
“On holiday. Hurry up.” 

The lie decided me against joining him. If I hadn't 
seen Sid then, I don’t know what I should have done. 
His figure was distant, but relying on my intuition I 
started to run. I was but half-way there when I lost 
him among a maze of white and grey flannels. Putting 
all my energy at the disposal of sound, I bellowed 
beseechingly: “Srp!” 

A nearby batsman cowered down in surprise and a 
ball flicked high in the air. Leaping into position | 
caught it cleanly in my right hand and not even checking 
my action swivelled and threw down the wicket 
of the next nearest pitch but one. 

As the man in the green blazer said to me after- 
wards: “For a new man, you settled down in fine style. 
I call it unobtrusive fielding at its best. Let's see, it 
was Jack who put us on to you, wasn’t it?” 

He put me down for next Saturday. I shall go, of 
course ; the other man in braces was insistent. 

“T never saw such a throw,” he said. “It took 
everyone by surprise. Same time next week?” 

I’m looking forward to seeing Sid again. 


a a 


“*“Tae Onty Possiane Vexpicr’ 
Lapy Mrean Lioyp-Georear’s Conviction ™ 
‘The Times” 


What was the charge? 


qaqeer— 


“Tf my wives get their way about fitted carpets 
I shan't be floating around much, I’m afraid.” 
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BOOKING OFFICE 


Distinction, Credit, Pass, Failure 

iR. C. P. SNOW’s The Masters is the fourth 

volume of his Lewis Eliot series, but can 

quite comfortably be read on its own. It is 

‘ } a slow, detailed account of the election of the 

B Master of a Cambridge College in 1937. His 

handling of this unpromising subject shows 

once more that any material can make a good novel if 

the writer believes in it sufficiently and knows his job. 

I have not been so completely absorbed by a novel since 

“Guard of Honour.” Mr. Snow has been called 

Trollopian and, though he lacks Trollope’s gusto and 

slapdash fertility, he shares with him a desire to paint 

contemporary manners, a sympathy with honour and 

with failure and an unwillingness to judge. Once one 

has realized that none of the candidates is going to 

be murdered, one remembers with a shock that in the 

past it was not only in detective novels that genre 

painting existed in English fiction. Mr. Snow has 

picked up the older tradition of the novel. Even 

readers who have no particular interest in Universities 

will find their attention held, their sympathies engaged 
and their knowledge extended. 

Mr. J. D. Salinger’s The Catcher in the Rye works 
out an original method for saying something new. It 
takes the form of an autobiography by an American 
boy who cannot fit into schools, runs away before the 
news of his expulsion can reach his parents and spends 
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“ 


. . « five pounds to the National Playing Fields 
Association, two pounds to the Sportsmen's Benevolent 
Society, ten shillings to the National Society for the...” 


a feverish few days on his own in New York. The 
slangy, wavering, lively style seems probable and 
appropriate. I began with a strong dislike of American 
boys, based on Mickey Rooney, but gradually began to 
see the individuality behind the mask. The muddle of 
boasts and fashions and ignorance and maturity is very 
well done. The weakness of the novel is its senti- 
mentality. The boy is looking for something, and the 
reader is rightly left as doubtful as the boy what it is. 
It may be a cause, an attitude, a security. The Search, 
while the basis for some of the greatest of allegories, is 
also too often an occasion for self-pity and a sensuous 
enjoyment of failure. The boy, ever so artlessly, 
allows his tough talk to reveal his concern for lame dogs. 
He is smutty in word and pure in inaction. He wants 
something to protect. I suspect that the sentimentality 
is in character, that the author has not invented it 
but approves of it. This may be merely the reaction 
of a corrupt European, who prefers a soft surface and 
a hard core. 

Mr. E. J. Oliver’s The Clown is one of those puzzling 
novels which are so successful in bits that it is difficult 
to understand why the writer did not recognize the 
weaknesses. It is about a young man who wants to be 
a tragedian but becomes the greatest comic genius 
since Dan Leno. He marries unhappily into a theatrical 
family, and his relations with his parents and his wife 
make an unconvincing secondary theme to his relations 
with his career. At a guess, I should say that the 
writer is a dramatist by instinct and that what seems 
flat on the page has been conceived for three dimensions 
and then pruned of one. The author’s excitement 
about the theatre carries the story over some awkward 
patches, and it is for that excitement that it can be 
recommended. 

Mr. Steinbeck has written a preface to explain that 
Burning Bright is a “play-ncvelette.” If you want to 
act it, you just leave out the descriptive paragraphs 
and there you are. As a Steinbeck fan since “The 
Pastures of Heaven,” I regret that at the moment he 
is burning less brightly than usual. Mordeen loves her 
husband, Joe Saul, so deeply that to quieten his fears 
of sterility she has a child by his partner, Victor. Joe 
Saul is exalted by the prospect of parenthood. When 
he finds out the truth he feels dismayed, but is per- 
suaded that Mordeen’s love is so strong that it overleaps 
the laws of genetics and he really is a father after all 
and has produced a new generation for the old family 
business. To confuse the reader and occupy the stage 
designer, the old family business is the Circus in Act One, 
Farming in Act Two and the Sea in Act Three. A 
fourth character, always called Friend Ed, is around 
to sympathize, to act as one of the mouthpieces for 
the author’s philosophy and, by killing off Victor 
during the maritime period, to clear the final curtain 
for the stars. The heavily poetic prose has echoes 
of “Desire Under the Elms” and even more echoes of 
Mr. Perelman’s burlesque of Clifford Odets. 

R. G. G. Price 
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God's Plenty 

To read Mr. Coghill’s translation of The Canterbury 
Tales gives one the feeling of having a heap of gold 
poured into one’s lap. To poetry-readers who know 
Chaucer but as an antique set-piece in an anthology, 
this swinging, robust verse, rich in colour, wide-ranging 
in character, moving with a march and stamp, comes 
with the shock of a renaissance. Chaucer would clap 
his hands to his belly, one feels, and roar with delight 
to think of his masterpiece so spiritedly done into “our 
sweet English tongue” for a vast new public to relish. 
And he, whose mouth knew honey but never meal, 
could not quarrel over the completely unexpurgated 
text. How glowingly Mr. Coghill does his work! A 
brief excerpt from The Miller’s Tale: 


“ Skittish she was, and jolly as a colt, 
Tall as a mast, and upright as a bolt 
Out of a bow. Her collaret revealed 
A brooch as big as boss upon a shield. 
High shoes she wore, and laced them to the top. 
She was a daisy, O a lollypop 
For any nobleman to take to bed 
Or any honest yeoman-chap to wed.” 


In a modest, workmanlike introduction the author 
defends, as he lucidly explains, his method of translation, 
arming himself in advance against the slings and arrows 
of outraged scholastic jealousy. He never needs to 
fear; this translation will remain a beloved classic until 
the language changes again sufficiently to call for 
another renaissance. R. C. S. 


Adventures in Canada 

At the turn of this century two great friends, 
Mr. Harry Macfie and Mr. Sam Kilburn, spent many 
years together in the wilds of Canada and Alaska, 
mining and trapping; Mr. Macfie has given an account 
of their experiences to Mr. Hans G. Westerlund, who 
makes a hook of them, now translated from the Swedish 
by Mr. F. H. Lyon under the title Wasa-Wasa, the 
Indian phrase for “far away.” The adventures 
recorded, for which the publishers vouch, are as 
exciting and varied as anything in “The Boys’ Own 
Paper,” and are told modestly and very readably. 
Much of the country the friends explored by sledge and 
canoe was still virgin wilderness. On good terms with 
Indians and Eskimos, they knew great contentment 
in scenes of surpassing beauty, but the life was often 
unbelievably hard and dangerous. Wolves, wounded 
bears and moose, rapids, forest fires and of course 
Arctic frost were merciless enemies. The descriptions 
of wild life and of the pageant of the Canadian seasons 
are splendid. E. O. D. K. 


Prelude to Power 
The career of Catherine de Medici is one of the 
paradoxes of history. As Queen of France she played 
second fiddle, with apparent humility, to a brilliant 


favourite. As Queen Mother to three feeble sons in 
succession she exercised ruthless and almost absolute 
power. In Madame Serpent Miss Joan Plaicly’s «direct 
concern is only with the first phase of the story, but the 
second is constantly implied. The girl is mother to 
the woman, and Catherine, inspired by love and hate 
(for she falls passionately in love with her indifferent 
Henry), begins early to develop the craft and cruelty 
congenial to her blood. Her revenge and the end of 
the long triumph of Diane de Poitiers are, artistically 
as well as historically, a foregone conclusion. Miss 


Plaidy harps a little too insistently on a single string. 
She even seems to suggest that the Wars of Religion 
had their origin in the amorous rivalries of the Court— 
of which her chronicle is lively and exhaustive. 


The Modern Athens at Zenith 

The dates of Edinburgh's Periclean era are, within 
limits, arbitrary. Mr. Michael Joyce in Edinburgh : The 
Golden Age makes them 1769-1832, which corresponds 
with the effective life of Henry Mackenzie and allows 
Hume to overlap at one end and Carlyle at the other. 
Between these terminals  scintillate such major 
luminaries as Adam Smith, Scott, Burns, Hogg, Rae- 
burn. The golden age arose, as Lord Cockburn showed 
at the time, from a conjunction of circumstances 
unlikely to recur, but while it lasted it was indeed 
magnificent. Its taste was not impeccable, as witness 
its enthusiasm for “Douglas” and “The Man of 
Feeling”; but its intelleet, though essentially destructive, 
was supreme. To cover such a galaxy within brief 
compass demands a fine gift for selection; Mr. Joyce 


exhibits it. His book is in a sense an anthology; he 
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collects rather than interprets; but he collects brilliantly. 
Edinburgh at her greatest was a mine of almost 
infinite richness, and to say that Mr. Joyce exhausts it 
would be absurd; but it will be long before another 
miner brings up a better basket. H. B. 


Incidental Portrait 

“Men come to prison as a punishment, not for 
punishment.” On this axiom the late Sir Alexander 
Paterson, great penologist and public servant, based 
the conception of legal correction that is largely respon- 
sible for the live humanity of the Criminal Justice Act 
of 1948. It was his business to consider every aspect 
of the sentencing, disciplining and restoring of those 
of his fellow-men who came under penalty, and although 
he was no advocate of easy remedies the instinct to 
uphold and uplift never failed him. A rather desperate 
attempt has been made in Paterson on Prisons to 
scrape together enough of his official and unofficial 
papers to make a sizeable volume.; As this jumble of 
material is old, undated and cosmopolitan, with many 
of the writer’s favourite projects already realized, only 
an expert can hope to study it with much advantage, 
but there is value all the same in a book that brings to 
life a man of unique experience and rare personality. 

0. ©. P. 


Monkeys and Men 
A sojourn at Miami ordered by his doctor seems to 
have inspired Mr. Bill Westley with feelings not unlike 
those of Sir Walter Raleigh at a garden party; and, 
hastily eschewing the human race and disregarding 
gloomy warnings of an early death from angina pectoris, 
he betook himself to Equatorial Africa to collect 
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chimpanzees for an American research foundation. It 
may seem rather paradoxical for someone who claims 
that “chimps are his particular weakness” to slay the 
mothers in order to capture the babies; but there is no 
doubt of Mr. Westley’s fondness for his infant captives, 
especially the pigmy chimpanzee “Johnny,” who was 
his affectionate and intelligent companion during much 
of his adventurous journey. Unhappily, stories about 
animals, and about wild animals in particular, have a 
distressing way of ending in tragedy, and poor Johnny’s 
brief career is no exception to the rule. Mr. Westley 
writes with plenty of humour and an engaging lack of 
self-assertiveness, and T'o Africa for Chimpanzees, the 
story of his adventures with monkeys and men, makes 
highly entertaining reading. Incidentally, it is pleasant 
to note that Equatorial Africa cured his angina pectoris. 
Cc. F. 8. 


A Dockland Tragedy 

The sociological novel has already adapted itself 
to the conditions and modes of fullemployment. In the 
thirties its main emphasis was on the need for economic 
and social reform: its heroes and heroines were chained 
to poverty in a world of plenty, the victims of cruel 
circumstance and political stupidity. To-day it takes 
reform and the Welfare State for granted and preaches, 
more in anguish than in hope, that the bitter cynicism 
and selfish materialism of our post-war world can only 
be dispelled by a revival of the old-fashioned virtues of 
human kindness and compassion. Mr. H. J. Cross 
preaches most convincingly in No Language Bul a Cry, 
a sad story set in dockland squalor and relating the 
tragedy of a lonely, love-starved schoolboy crushed and 
ruined by an environment of shiftlessness, boredom and 
muddled values. Mr. Cross writes very well, and his 
straightforward narrative is as readable and as moving 
as an early Cronin. A. B. H. 


Books Reviewed Above 
The Masters. C. P. Snow. 
The Catcher in the Rye. J.D. Salinger. 

10/6) 

The Clown. E. J. Oliver. 
Burning Bright. John Steinbeck. (Heinemann, 7/6) 
The Canterbury Tales. Geoffrey Chaucer. Translated into 

modern English by Nevill Coghill. (The Penguin Classics, 3/6) 
Wasa-Wasa. Harry Macfie and Hans G. Westerlund. 

Translated by F. H. Lyon. (Allen and Unwin, 15/-) 

Madame Serpent. Jean Plaidy. (Robert Hale, 10/6) 
Edinburgh : The Golden Age. Michael Joyce. (Longmans, 
) 


(Macmillan, 12/6) 
(Hamish Hami!ton, 


(Jonathan Cape, 10/6) 


Paterson on Prisons. Sir Alexander Paterson. (Muller, 
(Gollancz, 16/6) 


/-) 
To Africa for Chimpanzees. Bill Westley. 
96) 


No Language Buta Cry. H.J.Cross. (John Murray, 


Other Recommended Books 

Oscar Slater, the Great Suspect. Peter Hunt. (Carroll and 
Nicholson, 12/6) A new survey of the famous case in which 
an innocent man was convicted of murder in a Scottish court 
and exonerated nineteen years later, with some newly- 
published material. 

Darling, This is Death. Dana Chambers. (Robert Hale, 
9/6) American thriller that moves faster in each chapter, until 
the reader is happily skimming over the surface of probability. 
Take a deep breath and swallow whole. 
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FOR SALE 


T= suit I wear when I go up to 
town to interview publishers is 
a rather splendid affair which 
makes me look every inch an author. 
I laid out a distressingly large 
amount of capital on it in 1932 
when I was trying to sell my first 
novel, Pips of Fate; indeed, I had it 
specially built round me by a West 
End tailor. Bynder and Bynder, 
who published Pips of Fate, con- 
fessed to me rather sourly after- 
wards that it was the suit that 
did it. 

I put it away in lavender until 
1937, when I completed Dregs of 
Destiny. For some reason best 
known to themselves Bynder and 
Bynder refused to take up their 
option on this excellent novel, so 
I called on Spine and Tooling, and 
they were so dazzled by the suit 
that they signed a contract immedi- 
ately. Tooling told me in confi- 
dence later on, when I called to chat 
about the price at which the bulk 
of the edition should be remain- 
dered, that Spine had consulted a 
solicitor when the book proved a 
flop. 

“He thought we ought to 
demand our money back,” he said, 
“on the ground that the suit 
amounted to false pretences by 
making you look like a_ real 
author.” 

I rested on my laurels until after 
the war, and while I was in the 
Middle East the suit lay in a strong- 
box at my bank, insured for a large 
sum. Hitler’s myrmidons made 
desperate efforts to destroy it, drop- 
ping hundreds of bombs in huge 
quantities all round the bank; but 
their labour was vain, and in 1947 
I was able to don the suit again to 
call on Stitch and Esparto, selected 
by a pin and an unkindly Fate to 
publish Seeds of Desire. 

The march of time made it 
difficult for me to get into the suit, 
and the longer I wore it the tighter 
it seemed to become. The offices 
of Stitch and Esparto are on the 
third floor, and there is no lift. 
Three flights of stairs in a tight suit 
completely robbed me of breath for 
speaking purposes. 

I was shown inte the partners’ 
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room, and the dubious looks of 
Stitch and Esparto immediately 
changed to expressions of delight. 
The suit had done its stuff again. 

“We suggest,” said Stitch, “two 
hundred pounds on the nail.” 

“With the usual percentage rise 
after five thousand,” added Esparto 
eagerly. 

I tried to tell them that the 
terms would suit me admirably, but 
could only manage a low guttural 
note which they took for an outraged 
ery of dissent. 

“Stitch meant,” said Esparto 
with a false laugh, “three hundred 
pounds down.” 

“With the usual percentage rise 
after four thousand,” added Stitch 
pleadingly. 

I signed the contract then and 
there, and I am proud to say that 
Stitch and Esparto lost more on 
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Seeds of Desire than Bynder and 
Bynder and Spine and Tooling had 
dropped on Pips of Fate and Dregs 
of Destiny added together. 

With three such successes to my 
credit it might be thought that my 
future as an author was now 
assured; but I am in a quandary. 
I have just completed Life's Flot- 
sam, but even with the aid of a 
shoe-horn I can no longer get into 
my splendid suit. My tailor says 
he can build me something similar, 
but he wants what he inelegantly 
calls “‘a bit on account” before he 
lays down the keel. I am therefore 
willing to part with the old suit to 
any thinnish author who has a novel 
on his hands, at a sacrifice. The 
suit has been worn only three times, 
and I will let it go for just double 
what I paid for it in 1932, or nearest 
offer. D. H. Barser 
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DELIVER US! 


T’s time that something drastic 
Was done about Plastic. 


It serves as adjective or noun, just as you wish, 

Like a verbal blancmange that’s flopped from any old 
dish ; 

It has all colours, every one of them shiny, 

It may be tremendous, it may be tiny; 

The stuff takes any shape 

With the senseless imitation of the ape; 

We may wear it or eat upon it, 

Play with it, take a seat upon it; 

With hot things it is hot, 

With cold things, not. 

It can flap upon occasion like cloth, 

But it denies food to the moth; 

It can even look like lace, 

Boiled hard, devoid of grace. 

It cuts like inferior steel, 

Or turns when shaped like a wheel} 

You can make it whistle, as a recorder; 

It will twang to order. 

It may be sawn or moulded, 

Snipped, nailed, glued, sand-papered or folded. 

It is gymnastic, elastic; 

It is Plastic. 


A mountain near Interlaken grew me a wooden 
bowl; 

I have a glass with bubbles in it from Sweden; 

My shirt dreams of Sea Island waters that roll; 

This basket was woven by gipsies at the foot of 
Bredon. 

But plastic suspenders are brought to birth 

Everywhere on earth, 

And anyone can have them for me. 

They were made from milk, or coal, or a tree. 

I wouldn’t buy even a plastic fresco 

Commemorating UNESCO. 


I knew a man who bought a plastic pen, 

And when 

I saw it I said “Throw it away, throw it away!” 
But it cost him two pounds seven—he let it stay. 
He clipped it next to his heart every day; 

It was always there, in his joy or his labour, 
And now he is exactly like his neighbour. 

His politics are those of his papers, 

He cuts no individualistic capers; 

His jaw never clenches; his dull eyes never roll; 
His views on all subjects are those of the Gallup Poll... 


The Plastic has entered into his soul. 
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ALL OVER THE WORLD | RPAUACACED, ACCA CTC 


i CROMER ARAN RMR RA A 


| : A MEMBER OF THE THREE BANKS GROUP LU 

ee oS ie 
° : THE ROYAL BANK — 
= Se OF SCOTLAND | 


The Royal Bank of Scotland was incorporated 
by Royal Charter in 1727. Retaining its 
Scottish character and traditions, its influence, 


though deeply rooted in Scotland, now ex- 








CL 





ARENT ATMA SAS Ra Peta 


Lil AAP AEA 


Good mornings begin with Gillette 


Today the intelligent Basque 
Says “A Blue Gillette Blade's all I asque, S|} — The Head Office is in Edinburgh ; the Royal 
So gloriously keen He) Bank of Scotland is a member of the Three 


tends to every part of the commercial world. 


1 
Wit 


It leaves me so clean Banks Group 
With Blue Gillette Blades sharpest 
ever honed, set automatically to the E ROYAL BANK OF SCOTLAND 
perfect shaving angle in a Gillette Founded 1727, Edinburgh, London & | . 
Razor (they're made for each other) = GLYN, MILLS & CO. 


That shaving’s a joy not a tasque.” 5 —= OSS, Seatee 
— ,Joulr- WILLIAMS DEACON’S BANK LTD 


£350,000,000 Founded 1771, Manchester, London and branches 


20-BLADE DISPENSER 5/4 
10-BLADE PACKETS 2'8 


Blue Gillette Blades 














Vic Oliver says... 


A NEW old-style 
pipe tobacco 
at 4/ an ounce 


ERASMIC 


LATHER 


for quick 
close 


shaving ! 





COMPLETE I8 HOLDER 2/- xerite 1/3 
THE ERASMIC CO. LTD. 














A STACK OF COMFORT 


Here’s a comfortable chair—with or without arms. 
Deep in the seat and nicely shaped to comfort bony bodies. 
The chairs and armchairs with resilient all-steel seats 
are completely free of Purchase Tax; and even the 
upholstered ones are tax-free if we supply 

them in permanently clamped rows—which 

is, of course, just what you would want for 

a Concert Hall or Assembly Room. 

see, you can save tax and buy extra 

comfort at the same time! 

The chairs come in any one of 

16 two-colour schemes chosen 

by you to match your Concert 

or Dance Hall, Restaurant 

or Shop. They are of tubular 

steel to hold the biggest, 

bounciest people. Their rubber 

soled feet are silent. And they 

stack straight upright, 30 high 

in safety, 300 on the floor space 

of ten. Write direct for leaflet F/2. 


WITH OR WITHOUT UPHOLSTERY 

There are alse Stak-a-Bye and Fold-a-Bye Steel Tables as 

well as Sebel Industrial Chairs. Write to us for leaflets. 

Made by the makers of Mobo Toys 

SEBEL PRODUCTS LTD., 39-41, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C.! 

TELEPHONE: TEMPLE BAR 0786-7-8-9. TELEGRAMS: SEBEL, WESCENT, LONDON 
CRCIQA 


No. 10. Above Board 


(Bay, 1947) Straight Deal— 
Feola. Bred and owned by His 
Majesty, Above Board did not 
run until 1950, when she won 
the Yorkshire Oaks. She ran 
with credit several times, but 
it was in the Cesarewitch that 
she showed her true form, 
outstripping the field to win by 
six lengths. In her first race 
this year she ran second to 
Colonist 


| It’s tops secret. 


| THE 








BOVE BOARD'S rugged lines and gentle expression 
A indicate a combination of toughness and honesty, 
while her deep girth, well sprung ribs, length of body 
and fine shoulders are the hall-mark of stamina. 


Roene en palate onda Sestumaber 


DAVID COPE t "s: apt he oad tor movant depend. 


LUDGATE CIRCUS abil and ers —— 


bP batt DD 





LONDON E.C.4 








“The World's Best Known Turf Accountants” } You can depend on Ores 
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Wheedling won’t work 


Send along your most seductive spies. Let loose the Lorelei. None 
of their blandishments shall winkle out of us the recipe of Pimm’s No. 1. 
Only six people know it and this much we'll tell you but 
also a goodly tot of 
you coo. Lady, 


no more. Pimm’s has the very choicest gin in it ; 
French and Dutch liqueurs. “ Yes, and what else?” 
you're wasting your time. You'll just have to go on guessing what it is 
that has made 


PIMM’S No.1 
°. 


MOST HEAVENLY ORINK ON EARTH 


YOURS 


FOR cL pasabone: 
with the NEW 'Choomed or coated Lens 


The latest scientific achievement essential to the highest light transmission for day or 

night use. 8 x 32 magnification—light weight—wide angle—overal! size 4)” x 54 

without case 

The improved “ Denhill "’ gives the most superb performance with high precision 

pe py and — Centre screw focus, one adjustable eye-piece and jointed 

bars compact form. Complete in case with lanyard and shoulder sling. 

Price “ia. 14. 0. or 34/6d. deposit. Balance payxble 25/- monthly, or full cash with 

order £14. Money returned if not approved. 

£7000 Stock purchose from the Ministry of Supply. A SPECIAL OPPORTUNITY 
Write for ihestroted list is Shenton by he ont Gonee 


of Prismatic 
=. Pree. Ross Manavide, Wray, Kershaw, 
Zombra advantageous 


4. A. DAVIS & CO. (DEPT. P.N. 88), 94-104 DENMARK HILL, LONDON, S.£.5 








Be groomed in 
the grand manner 


with a LUXURY 
brilliantine 





Cussons 


IMPERIAL & LEATHER Brittiantines 


CUSSONS SONS & CO. LTD, 84 BROOK STREET, LONDON W.1 


HD MAKERS OF THE FAMOUS IMPERIAL LEATHER TOILET SOAP 
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ENGLISH ELECTRIC 


No smoke streams over the 
coaches of this Royal Scot. 
No boilers demand constant 
stoking. No great noise assails 
the driver. These 1,600 h.p. 
diesel-electric locomotives, 
10,000 and 10,001, haul heavy 
goods and passenger expresses 
with equal efficiency. Their 
diesel engines and electric 
equipment were designed and 
built by ‘ ENGLIsH ELECTRIC’ 








All over the world *‘ ENGLISH 
ELectric’ trains and loco- 
motives are bringing quieter, 
cleaner, more comfortable 
travel. 

All over the world, in all 
kinds of ways, ‘ENGLISH 


Evectric ’ uses the power of 


Electricity to bring better living 
to millions of people. 


The ENGLISH ELECTRIC Company Limited, Queens House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2 
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THE warming glow of inner satis- 
faction need no longer be only the 
hero’s reward—you feel like that 
yourself after a glass of Double 
Diamond. This heartening Burton 
Ale brings out the best in you. 
Order one with confidence—it 


never varies in its perfect condition. 


A DOUBLE DIAMOND 
works wonders 


IND COOPE’S DOUBLE BIAMOND BREWED AT BURTON) 


INGRAM 


combines its own 
face lotion 


Tae 


My 


The lather goes farther 


* because it's concentrated 


it's cooler and smoother 


* because It's mentholated 


INGRAM SHAVING CREAM 
lotion and lather in one 





PLAYER'S N°3 


the Quality Cigarette 
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ROSS. A Belfast Ginger Ale 


still the best non-alcoholic drink ever devised by man; but there 
is nothing to prevent the discreet addition of a little good whisky 


is | 
A Appointment To H.M. The King 


Silversmiths and Jewellers 


ingagement 
mM King 














| 
| 
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FARMER NANNIE 
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 KeepYour Nails Clean, 


and Hands Well Groomed! 


Be iy 


g 
H 


Perox Chior is the Magic Nail Cleaner and Hand Beautifier. 
It takes out the dirt, makes the tips Ivory White and leaves 
the hands SOFT, WHITE AND FRAGRANT. 


Your nails and hands will always look well groomed when 
using this NEW SCIENTIFIC TREATMENT. NO 
MESS!! NO BOTHER!! Just squeeze a little on your 
nail brush and shampoo your nails and hands. Presto! ! 
Your nails and hands become immaculate immediately. 


—————— 


S 


Thousands use Perox Chior every day. And what a 
boon it is to surgeons, doctors, gardeners, motorists, 
housewives, typists, nurses, sailors, soldiers, airmen, 
farmers and many more besides. 

From all Chemists and Stores. In tubes and jars. 


S| de fon! 


te OUR GUARANTEE. We guarantee that Perox-Chior 
is made from materials selected as being the best of their 


i 


| | POUCEMAN 
| 


FOOTBALLER 


kind, processed in an original manner and designed to 
produce an article of outstanding merit. It is guaranteed 
to keep in good condition until used aad may be stored in 
any kind of climate. 


Perox-Chlor 


-DRUMME 
| DYES Hen at 
SIMPLY 


° SAFELY 
SUCCESSFULLY. 


From all Stores, Grocers, 
Chemists. Write for free 


) 


A large selection of new ‘ 
and secondhand rings always Home dyeing Booklet 


in stock. Prices from £40. 











KEENES LABORATORIES LIMITED. NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE, 4. 
SAnor 


ef 2S 8 fe 


SCHOOLBOY CLERGYMAN FISHERMAN Sweep POSTMAN MINER 





WILLIAM EDGE a SONS LID BOLTON 
“ats 











165-169 NEW BOND ST.. LONDON, W.! 














There are many imitations ." 
ene 
ee ‘ 


—\ 


: THE CONNOISSEUR’S KUMMEL 


——— 


but ony on 
=~ MERTEX 


bears rhis 
foam d Nothing is so healthful and comfortable as 
K PRION? a cellular weave for men’s and boys’ underwear, 
ae “J; for blouses for women and girls, and for 
1 wtitiey corsets and pyjamas. All these garments are 
made in AERTEX, but to avoid imitations 
always look for the Aertex label. 
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. 50 much ts understood” 


I HERE ARE TIMES when you have to believe in telepathy. Without speaking a word, two people can sometimes 


find themselves in perfect agreement! Millions of men and women who prefer Craven ‘A’ to all cigarettes ever 


known are never surprised when they meet people of like tastes. How can they be startled to find that 


someone else, too, knows how the cool, clean feel of that natural cork tip adds to the enjoyment 


of that rich tobacco, so blessedly kind to the throat? They know by experience, others are finding out. 


Those who smoke Craven ‘A’ seldom care for other cigarettes 
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BY APPOINTMENT 


MERCERS OF WOOLLEN CLOTH TO H.M. 


Ask your tailor to show you John G 5 Hardy fine cloths of wool 
OR COME AND SFE THESE MAGNIFICENT CLOTHS FITTINGLY DISPLAYED IN OUR SHOWROOMS AT 
REGENT 


IN THE SERVICE OF 


4 NEW BURLINGTON STREET 


FOR SAFETY 5 


Invest 
with safety 


AND LET YOUR MONEY EARN 


A TAX-PAID RETURN OF 


22, 


EQUIVALENT TO OVER 43% ON 
AN INVESTMENT TAXED AT 
THE STANDARD RATE 


Interest accrues from day of investment. 

No brokerage fees or charges payable on 
or hd i. Shares cannot 
fluctuate in value. 





ASSETS EXCEED £3,000 ,000 


For full details, write or telephone the Secretary : 


City Prudential 
Building Society 


17 HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON B.C.1. Crry 8323/6 





The World's finest Motor Scythe has earned an 
enviable reputation for keeping down coarse 
grass, bracken and all kinds of rough 
growth. Self propelled by |.9h.p. engine 
Attachments available for spraying, 

hedge cutting, pumping, hoeing, 

sweeping, rolling, etc. 


For further details write to Dept.¢ Sis SS 4 


John Allen & Sons (oxox) Ltd 
COWLEY OXFORD Tel. 7155 





JOHNSON, MATTHEY & CO., 


KING GEORGE Vi 


a Sole importers : 
W. Glendenning C Sons Ltd. Newcastle upon Tyne 6 


W. &T. RESTELL 


Auctioneers of 
Wines, Spirits and Cigars 


STREET LONDON WI 











Stocks in town or 
country included 
in Auctions 
conducted 


8 UNION COURT, OLD BROAD ST., E.C.2. 
Telephone : London Wall 7304 


Your Old Hairb: 
With New Bristles—— 


We can rebristle your worn Silver, 
Ivory or Ebony BRUSHES. 
Send them to :— 

T. H. Brooks, Silversmiths 
Toilet Brush & Mirror Manufacturer 
29 8t_ John’s 8q.. Clerkenwell, London, ECs 














Early in the machine age the base 


metals were supreme. But today, as 
Johnson Matthey’s record proves, the 
rare and precious metals are playing a 
more and more vital part not only in 
the development of power but also in 
its control and application. 
Booklet 1000 
SERVICES <=" 


see ave ANO MATERIALS UTILISING 
D-SILVER-PLATINUM 

* SESE RTE ee, 

NaTTON GARDEN * LONDON, = 


by this extremely accurate and pewer- 
tul Air Rifle. ideal for Target Practice. 
Write for descriptive folder 
WEBLEY & SCOTT LTO., 174 WEAMAN STREET, BIRMINGHAM, «4 





I a mm 
| For REMOVALS & STORAGE 
: CALL IN THE SPECIALISTS 


HOULTS ww. 


jar Removals Everywhere 
LONDON OF FICE: The 
Chase Road, N.14 
Tel.: Palmers Green 167-3 
Also at NEWCASTLE, CARLISLE 


f Anan 


non-slip fioon cream 


In tins 1/6, 3/6, 5/9, and larger sizes 

AS USED In HOMES AND at Grocers, ironmongers, Stores, etc. 

GARDENS SECTION. £100 FREE INSURANCE 
an AGAINST SLIPPING 


given with every tin 


ae 








pesTIVAL OF 


™ ue in case of difficuity, write for name of nearest stockist to .— 
FURMOTO CHEMICAL Co. Ltd., I-3 Brixton Rd., London, S.W.9 
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ESCAPE TO THE PAST 
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The Footloose Footman 


T was once the custom among 

English gentlemen to engage a 
running footman. This servant 
would precede his master’s retinue 
on all occasions. His speed and 
stamina would designate his 
master’s rank. His dress would 
reflect his master’s means. 

The Earl of Thoms once staged 
a race in Piccadilly. The winner 
was to wear his livery. The 
contestants were clothed in tights 
of whitest linen. They were given 
silken jackets and embroidered 
barret caps. The jackets were 
trimmed with tassels of costly 
silks and fine imported lace. The 
caps bore three curling heron's 
plumes. The effect was brilliant; 
the race was breathless. 

From his balcony in Piccadilly, 
the Earl surveyed the winner. 

“You will do very well for 


vege 


me ”, said the Earl. 

“* And your livery will do very 
well for me”, said the man 
Whereupon he dashed through 
the crowd, never to be seen again. 


Today, little remains’ of that 
age of inordinate indulgence. We 
can still thrill to the colourful 
splendour of a Henley Regatta or 
the searching brilliance of John 
Ruskin. But what further have 
we ? 

A hint of luxury survives in 
Perfectos Cigarettes. Made by 
Player's according to the finest 
traditions of that world-famous 
House, blended by the world’s 
finest craftsmen, they are 
packed in boxes of 50 and 100 
In an imperfect world, Perfectos 
Cigarettes are just about perfect. 


NQz,, 


CIGARETTES 


Pr21 Issued by The Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain and Ireland), Ltd 


~ 
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you 


GET MORE FOR YOUR Fae oy pay AMERICAN =. ae 
be re Rare na LE 


ONE THROUGH TICKET 
to any of 
802 CITIES IN U.S.A.! 


More people fly the Atlantic by Pan 
American than by any other airline! 


@ Fly by double-decked “Strato” 
Clippers* direct from London, 
Glasgow or Shannon to New York 


From New York, Pan American 
routes you the fastest way on U.S. 
domestic airlines to any of 802 cities 
in the U.S.A. One convenient 
through ticket! 


“Strato” Clippers are world's 
fastest, most powerful airlines. 
Downstairs club lounge for your 
extra enjoyment. Free drinks and 
cigarettes — superb cuisine. 

Call your Travel Agent or 

Pan American, 193/4 Piccadilly, 
London, W.1 (Regent 7292). 

In Birmingham : Tel. Central 6194. 


Paw AMERICAN 
WORLD’S MOST EXPERIENCED AIRLINE 
* Trade Mark, Pan American World Airways, Inc. 
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This has 


KEEP THEM FIT 


AND BETTER FED ne — got to STOP 


YOU can help to stop it! 


Should squirrels be set alight? Or scores of 
unwanted tortoises be stoned to death ? Or 
cats be mass-murdered for their saleable skins ? 
q Or jackdaws tongues slit to make them talk? 
With Yestamin, their meals become Or dogs be kept on too-short chains for weeks 
not only more nourishing, but | aS on end? If you doubt that these things happen 
an investment in good health. : : the RSPCA can quickly convince you to the 
Pure, dried Brewers’ Yeast, it contrary. More RSPCA inspectors are urgently 
gives them all the needed to keep these and numberless other 





preventive © tne . 
group vitamins they @33 cruelties in check. Please help now by sending 
need—and actually e WI1SE BECAUSE .. . There's only one a donation, or keeping a collecting box. Write 
releases extra energy S33 | "toothbrush in the world with this to-day to: The Chief Secretary, RSPCA, 
from _other food. @a393 f ‘correct-shape’ handle, and that’s (Dept. P ), 105 Jermyn Street, London, $.W.1 
Make it their wisest ‘ , 5 a 
daily habit 3 PPS 5 — u Wisdom. Made to help you get into 
y R qe every crevice, even those that 


YESTAMIN on baad me sch, Ho wander Remember the 


REGO more dentists favour the Wisdom 
DAILY YEAST 1S 10m shape than that of any other tooth- | 
brush. Nylon (Round-ended) or 


100 TABLETS 1/10} - 300 TABLETS 4/9 | 
| Natural Bristle. 




















Obtainable only from Chemists THE CORRECT-SHAPE 
TOOTHBRUSH MADE BY ADDIS LTD., OF HERTFORD 











| 
| 
| 


RUBIN AN S NEW DOUBLE SIZE 
Th = Our Euthymol © 


PAIN | 
Its Natures Vay sen 9/9 


When you feel physical pain 
you instinctively rub. Thatis | Economy move! Yes, there’s a two-and- 


Nature’s way of easing the ninepenny Euthymol now, and it gives HOUSEWIVES’ CHOICE IS 


preempt you twice the quantity of the standard SS : RE NTO K | y 


1/8 size. 
FURNITURE CREAM 


Sparkling teeth, clean mouth, healthy 
gums, sweet breath; these are the = | ¥ ate from Pore | Were, shies unique path 
benefits from using EUTHYMOL — gon  ianestn Pereiore Cream Ge ext 
the scientific dentifrice with a “ ! 1 Poli: P of { 

Use it regularly especially in conjunction with 
} : Rentoki! Mmber Fluid. 1/3, 2/3 per bortle 








i woodworm is 
already attacking 
your furniture use 


RENTOKIL 
TIMBER FLUID 
the world-famous 
cure for woodworm 
From ironmongers, 
Furnishers, Chemists. 
2/-, 3/3, 5/9 per bottle 
} Eorensiaal 
Elliman’s Embrocation Tor, information 
has been used and trusted by generations | 
ittiensetcien Ask your chemist’s opinion of ay sere 


RHEUMATISM, LUMBAGO, EUTHYMOL TOOTH PASTE ie 
St sa 


SCIA’ STIFFNESS, 
GINRCA; STIFFNESS, ete. | 57g a PARKE-DAVIO PRODGET 
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Vent-Axia 


for Better Air 
Conditions 


e 
yst 
yw? 
\e 


IN COMMERCE 


Simplest 
form of controlled _ 
ventilation _.- ec 


VENT-AXIA LTD. ti 
9, VICTORIA ST., S.W.1. ABBey 6441 (7 lines) 
Gauge * Manchester © Birmingham - Lest 


Those 
who 


safeguard 
the 

nation's 
health 
recommend 


SOFTEX 


Sottex Rolls 1/5 
Softex Interleaved 1/1 


SOFT—SOFTER 


Catalogue 3d 
post free 


By Appointment 4 Suppliers of 
to ; Photographic 
His Majesty the King Equipment 


WALLACE HEATON Ltd 


127 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON. V wi 





20 SHRIMPS MAKE 
GOOD HUSBANDS? 


We don't know, but we do know that when 
caught, selected, peeled and potted they make 
remarkably tasty morsels—a teatime delicacy, 
cocktail snack or hors d’oeuvre. Obtainable 
direct from our fisheries. 6/- and 11/- post free 


YOUNC’S POTTED SHRIMPS 
The Fisheries, Cartmel, Morecambe Bay. 
LONDON ORDERS: ! Beauchamp Place, $.W.3 


Doungs Potted Shrimps 


From high class Stores in principal towns. 
Write for address of nearest stockist. 








BATHROOM 
ae 











NOW- 


ventilation by 


window - fitting 


VECTA 


7-inch fan 


Before settling on a ventilating system consider and investigate the 
new Hotpoint appliance. This window-fitting extraction fan has been 
specially designed for Hotpoint, whose reputation for dependability in 
the electric appliance market is undisputed. 

With an extraction rate of 17,500 cu. ft. an hour it is suitable for 
domestic, institution, commercial and industrial requirements. 

Send for detailed specification list HEA. 382/1. 


domestic appliances 


THE WOTPOINT ELECTRIC APPLIANCE GO. LTD., PETERBOROUGH, ENGLAND 
Member of the A.E.1. Group of Companies. 











What fun in the sun on the sand by the sea 
With ROLO and Jenny and Mummie and me! 


OLLICIOUS CHOCOLATE WITH 
4 CRtame TORE Contrast 


Onn HAC eNTOM™ EVONT LTO wanton 


**Henry ! Another slice of 
toast will make you miss t 
your train.” 

I'd have 

started missing it long ago 

if the toast had been as 

What’s 


“ About time, too' 


good as this. 
happened ?”” 

* Allinson Bread, made from 
wholewheat flour, retaining 
the full goodness of wheat 
from which nothing has 
been robbed . 

“With a full, nutty, satisfying 
flavour.” 

“Exactly. That line should 
really have been mine but 
I'm glad you found it your- 
self.”” 

“Then pass me another slice 
of toast because I like it. 
Since Allinson Bread is so 
good for me, I may be able 
to start running for the 


” 


train. 


For an attractive 32-page book of 
delicious wholewheat recipes, send 
6d. in stamps to Allinson Limited, 
210 Cambridge Heath Road, 








S.P.E.C 


Silexine Plastic 
Emulsion Coating 


S.P.E.C. dries in an hour 
to an attractive, durable 
satin-like finish. After 72 
hours it can, if required, 
be scrubbed without 
harm. Enticely different 
from paint or oilbound 
water paints, it is thinned 
with plain water. There 
is a wide range of shades 
and it is very easy to apply. 
There is nothing to com- 
pare with S.P.E.C. for 
private houses, schools, 


WAlig 


factories, restaurants, 

hotels, hospitals, milking 

parlours, etc. Write for 
full details. 


SILEXINE PAINTS LTD. 93, Goldhawk Road, London, W.12 








NOTE Owing to rearmament 
the lighter tints are in short supply. 
To avoid disappointment, darker colours 


should be specified wherever possible 





Bulmers 
for cider 


UU ws 
Bulmer’s satisfies the 


keenest judges of 
quality. Away or at 
home, Bulmer’s is 
the favourite—Wood- 
pecker in family 
flagons or “Extra 
Quality” in small 
| bottles. 


23 Ibs. of apples 
to every flagon 


H. P. BULMER & CO. LTD., HEREFORD 
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Did you suffer last winter from cold and 

mfort—due to DRAUGHTS? Are 
you prepared to do so again NEXT winter 
season ? 

There is no need, when HERMESEAL can provide a permanent 
solution to all draught problems in your home or office. But 
Autumn demand and restrictions in supply will mean delay and 
disappointment unless you TAKE ACTION NOW—BEFORE 
the colder weather comes again. 

DRAUGHT-EXCLUSION BY HERMESEAL IN YOUR 
HOME OR OFFICE MEANS JUST THIS— 
PREVENTION of cold air leakage th: ill-fitting doors and 
oe major cause of —by as much 
as 95%. 
CONSERVATION of heat through the great reduction in the 
excess number of internal air changes. 
SAVING of fuel, so v important these days, combined 
with a marked in room temperatures, and 
general living comfort. 
We are at your service. May we send you full details? 
HERMESEAL consists of a specially designed strip of 
phosphor-bronze alloy which is fitted by our own technicians 
into any type of door or window. It is permanent 
and carries a ten year guarantee, and will more 
than repay its cost in a few winter seasons. 
Our local representative will be pleased to call. 


HERMESEAL 


means warmer homes 
BRITISH HERMESEAL LTD. 
Head Office: 4, PARK LANE, LONDON, W.1. Telephone: GROsvenor 4324 (3 linen 








, > 
| £G.L. 

YOUR YOUR L} YOUR 
GUARANTEE GUARANTE- GUARANTEE 


Your h Rs —— YOUR 
GUARANTEE . , f GUARANTEE 


UTTAR ii iptereetiies 
The name to remember & FM be 

Bas for all electric Fl vous 
aire) baa appliances in the home BD curnanree 


THE GENERAL ELECTRIC CO. LTD.. MAGNET HOUSE, KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C.2 
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For extra pleasure and satisfaction— 


Champions use Champion! - CHURCHMAN’S No. 1 


RD 


JAGUAR 1951 SUCCESSES | the 15-minute 


cigarette 





INTERNATIONAL ALPINE TRIAL 
LE MANS 24-HOUR GRAND PRIX 
DUTCH TULIP RALLY 
PRODUCTION CAR RACE 


SILVERSTONE MAY 5TH 


DEPENDABLE 


FITTED EXCLUSIVELY 
IN ALL JAGUAR CARS 


CHAMPION SPARKING PLUG CO. LTD., FELTHAM, MIDDLESEX 
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What are you doing about . 


When this building was THIS F 


gutted by fire, the one next door was unharmed, 


\\ 
ANN 
Sey 





NUN 
Z Lees \ c 


ANN 


' 


being saved by M. & P. Armoured Fire Doors 


“My car never fails me, by day or by night”. 


hich d th i i | Yes, that was the story he told ‘em. 
WINER GHVEreS Oe Pay ee a | Till one day he found his electrics weren't right— yd 


Fire Resisting Doors He’d forgotten to order an OLDHAM. 


The Battery wich 
ARE CUTTING THE NATION'S FIRE-LOSS POWER TO 


MATHER & PLATT LTD - MANCHESTER !/O Ss 
OLDHAM & SON LTD - DENTON 


* MANCHESTER - ESTABLISHED 1865 
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Men in the public eye know the 
value of a smart appearance, and 
good grooming starts with the hair. 
For this reason Brylcreem is Britain’s 
favourite hairdressing — preferred 
by sportsmen and business men 
alike. Brylcreem grooms without 
gumming. It contains no gum, no 
soap, no spirit, no starch but sets 
the hair in a natural manner keeping 
it soft and healthy — glossy but not 
greasy. You see, the pure oils in 
Brylcreem are emulsified for clean 
grooming. For a smart appearance 
Brylcreem your hair. 


royds 63/89 
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